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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
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CRISIS which would be better described as a dead-lock would 
4 seem to have arrived in France. The President, after his 
conference with the chiefs of the Conservative fractions, resolved 
to appeal to the Assembly, and on the 6th inst. M. Grivart read 
a Message, in which Marshal MacMahon informed the Deputies 
that he must ask for an early day for the discussion of the pro- 
posal to create a Second Chamber, an institution ‘‘ imperatively 
called for by the Conservative interest, which you have entrusted to 
me, and which I will never abandon.” The necessity for that 
Chamber would be great, ‘‘ even if, as my Government has asked 
you, you arm the Executive power with the right of appealing to 
the judgment of the country by a Dissolution.” The trans- 
mission of power ought also to be settled, and so settled that 
the Assembly in existence on 20th November, 1880, ‘shall 
have full and entire liberty of determining the form of 
government of France.” The Marshal attaches less im- 
portance to the settlement of the transmission of powers 
in the event of his death, as the Assembly would then name 
his successor, and thinks France would not understand a 
‘difference of opinion resting on a hypothesis.” The meaning of 
this clearly is that he wants the impersonal Septennate te con- 
tinue till the agreed date. M. Batbie, President of the Commis- 
sion of Thirty, then proposed to fix a day for the Constitutional 
Laws, but was resisted by M. Laboulaye, who insisted that the 
form of government must be settled before the Senate was 
organised, but was defeated without a division. M. Buffet, 
President of the Assembly, then put the Marshal’s proposal, the 
priority of the law on the Senate, and this was defeated, the Left, 
Left Centre, Extreme Left, Extreme Right, and Bonapartists all 
voting together, by 420 to 250,—a majority against Government 
of 170. 








Immediately on this blow to the Marshal, his Ministry resigned, 
and he held conferences with a view’to forming another. Up to 
Friday night, nothing had been definitively fixed, but it was 
understood that if the Marshal could not obtain a Ministry with 
a majority—which is impossible without the support of M. 
Gambetta, whose condition is the definitive proclamation of the 
Republic—he would form a Ministry of Dissolution with the Duc 
de Broglie at its head, the Duc Decazes as Foreign Minister, 
and M. Fourtou as Minister of the Interior. ‘The object 
of this combination, which is obviously framed by the 
Due de Broglie, is to force a Dissolution and then 
manipulate the elections in the interest of the Septennate ; 
but the Duke has failed in this work once before. M. Gambetta 
accepts the Marshal, though not the Septennate, and the result 
might be a majority determined on the declaration of the Republic, 
with Marshal MacMahon as first President. It is by no means 
certain, though it is very probable, that the Marshal’s following 
can peacefully carry the Dissolution, which meets with grave re- 
sistance from alkthe Conservative fractions, and from a few Mem- 
bers even of th ft. He will require assistance, which will only 
be given on condition that the elections shall be decently free. 





from Marseilles in a Spanish iron-clad for Barcelona or Valencia, 
whence he will, it is said, visit the armies on his way to Madrid. 
The Spanish Interior Debt has risen five per cent., and hitherto 
there has been absolutely no resistance. The Ministry, however, 
have prohibited all opposition papers, have suspended trial by 
jury, and have suppressed the only two little Protestant papers in 
Spain. Titles of honour have been restored, the Royal arms 
have been replaced, and the Ministry have announced that 
the Concordat will be revived, and that Spain ‘is eminently 
Catholic.” The Carlists have not submitted, the city popula- 
tions show no enthusiasm, and the soldiers alone appear to be 
consulted. No Constitution will be proclaimed until the King 
enters Madrid, and it is not certain which of many will then be 
chosen, or whether the one chosen will be submitted to the 
Cortes. On the whole, the indications are that the Royalist 
government will have a chance, and will misuse it. 


The cold in England during the late cold spell was highest at 
Ripon, where the thermometer touched zero; but the effects of 
frost were most felt in Scotland, where the death rate in Glasgow 
rose to the extraordinary proportion of 61 per 1,000, or as the 
local papers calculate, of 64, almost three times the proper 
average for the year, which may be taken at 22. An immense 
fall of snow covered the north and east of Scotland on the night 
of Friday week, and the snow drifted into the cuttings to such a 
depth, that no less than three trains were lost in it as in South Eng- 
land a dog might be. In some cases passengers were exposed to the 
cold for twenty -four hours, and several persons have died from 
cold alone. In Paris, on the same night, the streets became 80 
slippery, that locomotion was impossible either for man or beast, 
and groups of ladies in ball-dresses found refuge in stalls, omni- 
buses, police stations, or where they could. ‘‘ Bracing weather” 
may be delightful for skaters, bears, and Skye-terriers, but 
citizens, we think, would elect 64° sovereign by plébiscite. 


The Times’ correspondent has forwarded long and somewhat 
confused telegrams to London, describing the state of affairs in 
New Orleans, where the Governor of Louisiana has employed a 
Federal force to remove five anti-Republican Members who per- 
sisted in voting after they had been unseated by the Returning 
Board. The correspondent buries his figures in a fog, but on 
carefully comparing his three telegrams we arrive at the result 
recorded elsewhere, which is, that although the Governor and 
the Board may be acting from corrupt motives, the Federal 
force is supporting the legal authorities. The Conservatives or 
anti-Republicans had no right to seat rejected Members in order 
to obtain a majority adequate to pass Bills. It is clear that this 
was done, and clear therefore that the Federal force, if over-violent, 
is not defending illegality. The affair has created great excitement 
in the Union, and the Governor of Massachusetts has protested 
against the President's course, while in the Senate, which is still 
Republican, opinion is greatly divided. An extravagant suggea- 
tion of General Sheridan to declare the White Leaguers in three 
States ‘‘banditti” by Federal power, and try them by military com- 
mission, has increased the anger against the President, though he 
has not accepted the advice. 


Mr. Cross declined to commute the sentence on McCrave and 
Mullen, convicted at Liverpool of kicking Richard Morgan to 
death for refusing to give them sixpence, and they have been 
executed, with another man named Worthington, a bargeman, 
who kicked his wife nearly to death one evening, went to sleep, 
and in the morning finished his work. Another kicking case, 
nearly as bad, but not ending in death, has since been reported 
from Liverpool, and from every part of the North the same kind 
of outrage is reported. Nothing but the steady, cool control of 
the law, never swerving, but pressing as it were automatically, 
will repress an epidemic of brutality of this kind. Opinions may 





The counter-revolution in Spain runs its course. The new | 


King has been accepted by the Army everywhere, and has sailed | its certainty there should be no doubt whatever. 


differ as to the expedient or righteous kind of punishment, but of 
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One of the few Members who has made a speech during the 
vacation,—a speech, as distinguished from a bundle of remarks, 
—has been Mr, Osborne Morgan, the Member for Denbighshire, 
who addressed his constituents at Wrexham on Wednesday even- 
ing. His chief subject was Disestablishment, a theme very 
popular in Wales, and one to which Mr. Osborne Morgan has 
given a good deal of attention. He began by saying that the 
old iron of the Liberal party had been so battered and twisted 
by the wear and tear of the last Government, that the only 
chance for it was to put it back into the furnace, for 
fresh fusing, in the hope that it might come out “ Bes- 
semer.” Under such circumstances, the party policy must for 
some time to come be one of observation. ‘They held what was 
called in his profession ‘‘a watching brief.” But, for him at 
least, the next great question of the future was Disestablishment. 
He had been taken to task for saying that no Church could be 
at once “ comprehensive and orthodox,” and he had been reminded 
of the days of Tillotson and Chillingworth. He might just as 
well be sent back to the days of Thomas a Becket or 
the Venerable Bede. Convictions have become too eager 
for a Church of compromise. Spiritual activity is more 
dangerous to a State Church than spiritual apathy. The 
party of comprehension cannot carry away the Church with it. 
Even the Bishop of London inhibits his brother bishop, the 
Bishop of Natal, from preaching in his diocese. There was no 
more hope, reasoned Mr. Morgan, of combining spiritual activity 
and comprehension in our Established Church than in our Un- 
established sects. Well, but surely here Mr. Osborne Morgan 
is denying a matter of fact. Dr. Colenso was inhibited, but he 
was not excommunicated or driven out of the Church. Does 
any Church that is not Established include both a Pusey and 
a Colenso,—both, remember, men of great piety and strong 
convictions, though in opposite extremes? Of course Mr. 
Osborne Morgan can find intolerance in the Establishment, as 
he can in Dissent. But in the one case the intolerance is overruled, 
in the other it takes its own way, unless it can rule itself. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan also attacked Sir William Harcourt’s 
expressed belief that the Church of Rome would in England 
be the residuary legatee of Disestablishment,—in other words, 
that the Church of great historical prestige would gain more con- 
verts through the fall of the National Church than any of the 
new sects. If that were so, he said, why have ‘Scotland and 
Wales, which have always set least value on Establishments,” so 
few Romanisers to show,—hardly any outside of the Peerage ? 
Why, Sir William Harcourt might reply, precisely because they 
have always set least value on Establishments. It is the state of 
mind which is apt to defer to prestige or authority of the political 
kind,—not the state of mind which despises prestige and authority 
altogether—that is likely to lean to Rome, so soon as there is 
no longer a State Church to lean on. Mr. Osborne Morgan’s 
criticism really lends additional force to the view he was assailing. 


Dr, Ball was yesterday week sworn in as Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland. He has always been a sound lawyer, an able though 
rather unpleasing orator,—his harsh brogue and unmodu- 
lated voice diminishing much the pleasure which would other- 
wise be taken in the acuteness and vivacity of his speeches,— 
a Conservative who believes in the Conservative effect of 
moderate reform, and a vigorous though not an extreme 
partisan, He took great pains with the scheme for the recon- 
struction of the Irish Church after its disestablishment, and 
whatever success it has had owes much to his efforts. As an 
Irish Lord Chancellor, Dr. Ball will have plenty of opportunity of 
proving his Conservatism by moderate reforms,—we trust they 
may not be too moderate,—though such Conservatism is but too 
likely to cost him his popularity with the Irish Bar. Judiciary 
reform in Ireland is the chief duty of the next Session,—a 
patriotic but most unpalatable task. We hope and believe that 
the new Lord Chancellor will be equal to it. 


The conflict between the State and the Roman Catholic Church 
in Germany seems to become more and more bitter every day. 
Bishop Martin, of Paderborn, has now been deprived of his 
see by the chief ecclesiastical tribunal in Germany, and it 
is supposed that the Archbishop of Cologne will be the 
next to lose his diocese. In the meantime, according to 
the Pall Mail Gazette, the number of Catholic priests either 
fined or imprisoned amounts to 1,400; and the Government has 
even forbidden the people to pray for the imprisoned clergy, on the 











ground that their prayers conduce, as of course they do, to a 


| species of political agitation. ‘This is what comes of trying to push 

the coarse penalties of the law into the interior of the conscience 
|and the spirit. It is like a proposal that the lion should rule the 
| birds of the air, for which purpose it must first become winged, 
like the celebrated Venetian lion of St. Mark’s. The Falck laws 
| have no wings ; they succeed in exciting the deepest animosity 

against the Government, but not in searching ‘the heart and reins,” 


The reigning Duke of Brunswick is the last of his branch of 
the Guelphs, and on his death his Duchy should lapse to the 
King of Hanover, as head in the male line of the second 
branch, or failing him and his son, to the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. It was supposed, however, that the King and his son 
would be excluded as having fought against Germany, and the 
Duke of Cambridge as a foreigner, and that the Federal Council 
would assign the Duchy to the Hohenzollerns, It appears, how- 
ever, that the Emperor will install the Crown Prince of Hanover, 
if he on his part will recognise the German Empire, and agree 
to the cession of his claims to the absorbed kingdom of Hanover. 
As the facts are accomplished, and little likely to be altered, the 
Prince will probably accept these terms, which restore him to a 
position, though not to his old position among German Princes, 
The offer is reported to have been due to the feeling of the 
Emperor himself, who might in that case also restore the King of 
Hanover’s treasure, if not to the father, then to the son. 








Garibaldi has finally refused the pension of £4,000a year voted 
him by the Italian Parliament. 


Mr. Melly, the Liberal Member for Stoke-upon-Trent, has, we 
regret to see, been compelled by the necessities of his great busi- 
ness in Liverpool to resign his seat. The Tories have not yet 
selected a candidate, but think of applying to Mr. H. Davenport, 
Q.C.; while the Liberals will probably bring forward Mr. A. 
Walton, architect, of Brecon, who contested the place at the last 
election as the working-man’s candidate, and polled over 5,000 
votes. He was a working-man once himself, but he seems to have 
obtained considerable middle-class support, and to run two can- 
didates would be fatal. The second Liberal candidate was 
beaten last time, and the reaction has not spent its force. 


The Charities of London have sustained a serious loss. For 
many years past some person unknown has been sending them 
gifts of £1,000, always under a signature made up of the initials 
of the charity. Thus the Brompton Consumption Hospital, say, 
would acknowledge £1,000 from “‘B. C. H.” These gifts became 
so frequent that society became interested, and begging-letter 
writers were frantic at their failures to find out the donor’s name, 
but it was not revealed till his death. It then turned out that Mr. B. 
Attwood, of Cheshunt, having received an immense legacy from 
Mr. M. W. Attwood M.P. his nephew, had decided to dis- 
tribute it himself. He gradually bestowed £375,000 on charities 
and an equal sum on some of his relatives, and died without a will, 
leaving asum which report magnifies to a million, but which is 
very large, to be divided among his next-of-kin. The remark- 
able feature in the case is the time occupied in the distribution. 
Donors of great sums almost always give them at once. 


The North-German Gazette affirms that the German fleet will 
soon be worthy of the German Empire. It has been decided to 
raise the ironclad fleet to eight frigates, six corvettes, two moni- 
tors, and two batteries. Of the eight frigates, three are in service, 
four will be completed this year, and one in 1876. All are first- 
class vessels, and two have been designed by Mr. E. J. Reed, with 
10-inch plates, and cuirassed casemates on the decks,—are, in 
fact, floating fortresses. They carry rams and have engines of 
8,000 horse-power. Of the corvettes, four are finished, and both 
the batteries, while three monitors with 8-inch plates, carrying 
each one 30-centimétre gun, will be commenced in 1875. The 
Admiralty is of course well aware of the progress of these 
vessels, which, when completed, will make of Germany the second 
Maritime Power, and give her complete ascendancy in the Baltic, 
where it is vital to her to be free. ‘+ Power and influence, no 
less than riches and culture,” writes the North-German Gazette, 
‘‘depend on the possession of an effective fleet,”—a fact English- 
men are seldom tempted to forget. When they do, some ambitious 
Power reminds them of their duty. 


The Government of Portuguese India seems to be going to 
pieces, A mutiny was lately reported among the troops, and 
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now it is stated that bands of dacoits or brigands are traversing 
the territory at will, that the soldiers are unable to meet them, 
and that the Governor-General is incapable from illness. The 
administration of this colony has been very weak for a long time, 
and the Portuguese Government should look to it before it is too 
late. A resolute Governor-General with 2,000 Europeans ought 
to be able to keep order perfectly, if moderate justice is done ; 
but the symptoms point to maladministration in the collection. 
and expenditure of taxes. An English Commissioner, reading 
the accounts from Goa, would say at once that the people were 
plundered by underlings, that the police was in disorder, and that 
the army was irregularly paid. There ought to be plenty of 
revenue in Goa, with its 1,066 square miles (half Suffolk), and 
350,000 people; or do the swarms of ecclesiastics eat it all up ? 


The Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday was mistaken in 
asserting that Cromwell never bore the name of ‘ Williams,’ and 
that no lineal descendant of Cromwell's would be at all more 
likely to be called by the name of Williams than by any other 
name. Mr. Sanford, in the essay on the early life of Oliver 
Cromwell, contained in his able and accurate ‘‘ Studies and Ilustra- 
tions of the Great Rebellion,” tells us exactly how the case stood. 
Oliver, when young, certainly did use the alias of ‘ Williams,’ and 
it is no less certain that the name of ‘ Williams’ was used in the 
family both before the Protector’s time, and subsequently again 
after the Restoration, by members of the family who wished 
to avoid the obloquy then connected with the name of Cromwell. 
So far as it goes, the name of ‘Williams’ is, to say the 
least, a point in favour of a descent from the Cromwell family, 
though of course it does not go far towards establishing that 
connection. 


The discussion as to the nature of the instinct which informs 
vultures of the presence of objects of prey was continued in the 
Times of Tuesday, by Mr. Charles Weld-Blundell, and Colonel 
Stuart-Wortley, and again in Wednesday’s Times by Mr. Ashe- 
ton Dilke, and all three correspondents seem to us to have 
brought very powerful evidence against Mr. Waterton’s alleged 
doctrine, that the sense which attracts the vulture is smell. Mr. 
Weld-Blundell asserts, first, that the nasal organ of the vulture 
is far less finely organised than his eye; next, that the herdsmen 
of the Andes breed their cattle from black rather than light- 
coloured stock, so as to hide their colour from the condors 
which scour the heavens in search of prey. Again, all 
these travellers declare, just as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has 
shown, that vultures are attracted even before the death of 
the creature which is to be their prey, and constantly attracted, 
says Mr. Weld-Blundell, in the desert, where the heat is so dry 
that there is no smell, before it is possible for any kind of decay 
to have begun. Colonel Stuart-Wortley confirms this evidence 
completely in every respect by his own experience, and cites his 
adventures in South Africa to prove that it is by the surprising 
range of their vision,—a range that is far wider than man’s, —that 
vultures are guided to the dying buffalo or its newly-dead carcass. 
It seems probable that the average vulture’s eye is at least as far- 
sighted as a human eye armed with a telescope, while it com- 
mands, of course, a far wider field. The evidence seems also to 
show that they have quite a surveyor’s power of measuring the 
angle with the horizon at which another vulture is flying,—since 
the flight of a great number is found to converge accurately, 
without the least deviation, on a single point, though many of 
them fly from a height too small to admit of their being guided by 
their own vision,—their course being, therefore, in all probability, 
directed simply by observation of the angle and line of flight of 
their more elevated comrades. 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane made a speech, which became something | 
of a hymn to Mr. Disraeli, at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, on 
Thursday. ‘ Mr. Disraeli,” said Mr. Cochrane, “ was a perfect 
sample of a political leader. Those who had studied that great | 
statesman’s character, his life, his conduct, would feel sure that | 
it was not only owing to his wonderful ability, his matchless elo- 
quence, his thorough fervour of mind, that he had achieved his | 
great victory, but it was owing also to the self-command, the | 
resolution, the confidence, the self-reliance which day by day, | 
year by year, he had shown in leading the party :— 

* ¢ Beneath his banner proud to stand, H 
Were found the noblest of the land.’ ” 
And Mr, Cochrane added that, according to Frederick the | 


Great, an army of hares commanded by a lion would be a} 





much better army than an army of lions commanded by a hare. 
Very probably ; but who is the lion, and who the hare? Was 
Mr. Disraeli the lion when he assured Prince Bismarck that he 
had not referred to Count Arnim’s case, in saying what had no 
meaning at all except in reference to Count Arnim? And how 
did the “‘army of lions” feel on that occasion? ‘Fervour of 
mind” is the last phrase to apply to Mr. Disraeli. He has de- 
tachment of mind, but nofervour. His fervour is all pinchbeck, 
—the fervour of ‘“‘Alroy ” and ‘‘ Contarini Fleming.” Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane is an enthusiastic disciple, but a wretched critic ; and 
we doubt whether he could even distinguish the lion from the 
hare,—of course, we do not mean zoologically, but morally. 





The Pope has declared the new year to be a year of Jubilee, 
which is something the purpose of which wants explaining to the 
Protestant population of these realms rather more clearly than 
the Pope, writing of course for Catholics, has explained it. 
It is the first year of jubilee since 1825, the year 1850, which 
ought to have been one of jubilee, having lost its privilege by 
reason of the troubles of the world and the Church. A year of 
jubilee appears to mean a year of special spiritual grace, ‘a year 
of salvation and of expiation, of grace and redemption ;” in fact, in 
spiritual matters something like the Jubilee of the Hebrew people 
in secular matters. ‘The special privilege of the year appears 
to consist in granting to every sincere child of the Church full 
forgiveness of all his or her sins, however heinous and however 
strictly they may be reserved by the ordinary law of the Church for 
the consideration of the Bishops, or even of the Holy See itself, on 
condition only of thorough penitence, confession, absolution, and 
certain visits to be made, in ordinary cases, on fifteen days of the 
year, to the chief church and three other minor churches of the 
place in which the penitent resides. This hardly explains the 
purpose of the Jubilee. It appears to supersede all Indulgences, 
and to be in the nature of a greater indulgence, that is, a more 
complete remission of the temporal punishment which remains 
strictly due after the penalty of eternal damnation is remitted. 
Why once in twenty-five or fifty years penitents should have 
easier terms in this respect than they have in ordinary years it 
is not easy for us to understand. The notion of a jubilee appears 
to point, like other conceptions of the Catholic Church, to certain 
minor laws of punishment which depend neither on the individual 
personality, nor on the individual sin, but on periodicities of 
other kinds,—functions of the time, and of the moral accidents, 
so to say, of the age and generation. 


The Principal of Owens College, Manchester, Professor J. G. 
Greenwood, in commenting on Dr. Appleton’s letter to Thursday 
week’s Times, wherein he had suggested that the chief idea of the 
munificent Manchester patrons of education was to improve the 
teaching of the more utilitarian departments of study, has shown 
that, at least as regards Mr. Owens and most of those who have 
since contributed to the endowments of which his bequest was the 
nucleus, this was not at all the case, but that the trustees of the 
College were strictly enjoined to teach such subjects as “‘ are now, 
or hereafter may be, usually taught in the English Universities”; 
nay, that ‘‘the endowment of original research ” has so far been 
expressly recognised in Manchester as one of the best means of 
securing the advancement of learning, that four of the most valuable 
scholarships of Owens College are awarded for “ the best original 
investigations in chemistry or animal physiology.” Another 
scholarship is to be immediately founded to train young men 
‘‘in the methods of experiment and research” in physics. And 
an endowment of £10,000 has just been given for a Chair in 
experimental physics, expressly designed by the founder to be 
bestowed on a teacher who has himself shown power of original 
research, and whose object it shall be to train his students to 
habits of investigation. Clearly Dr. Appleton should desist from 
attacks on the Manchester men, and claim as allies founders who 
are already doing, out of their own pockets, in the North, what he 
would be glad to do on a larger scale with the now too wastefully 
distributed fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge. It is, indeed, 
the question of scale, and that alone, which puzzles us, Cana whole 
class of men be expected to succeed in “ original research"? If 
they can, we take it that the word “ original” must be used, as 
Mr. Thistleton Dyer recently used it in these columns, in a very 
modified sense, while research must mean only the systematic 
working-out of the hints and glimpses of more brilliant or lucid 


minds. 


Consols were at the latest date 924-924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_>—_—_- 
THE STRUGGLE AT VERSAILLES. 

HE Constitutional struggle which recommenced at Ver- 
sailles on the 6th inst. with the reading of Marshal 
MacMahon’s Message, may prove of much more general import- 
ance than some of our friends believe. Its result may decide 
the form which Liberal institutions will take on the Continent 
for several generations. The world is very clever, or thinks 
itself so, but as yet it has only invented two methods of carry- 
ing on a truly free Government in very large or very populous 
States. One of these is the English or Parliamentary form 
under which the Representatives, entrusted in the last resort 
with all power, select a Committee to administer and initiate 
laws, and under their guidance perform both the legislative and 
executive work demanded by the country. That method un- 
doubtedly has succeeded, wherever it has been fairly tried, in 
* reconciling freedom and order ”—that is, in securing to every 
man his right of individual action, without authorising him to 
defy the general sense of the community as embodied in law— 
and in this country it is held in such repute that the majority 
of Englishmen hardly understand that any other form of 
free government is possible. As a matter of fact, however, 
while this form has been adopted only in Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and Norway, another form has been tried by Englishmen 
elsewhere, and has succeeded so far that Americans are devoted 
to it; that our own great colonies would, if left to them- 
selves, probably adopt it; that it has many advocates 
among ourselyes—so many, that if we were compelled 
or induced to change our ancient constitution, a radical 
division of opinion would appear among Liberal politicians— 
and that it stands a great chance of being accepted by all 
Liberals upon the Continent. This is the Presidential method, 
which involves the separation of executive and legislative 
power, and the committal of the former to some person 
who may be hereditary, or may be chosen for life or a 
shorter term, and directly or indirectly by the people. This 
has been adopted in the United States, in Switzerland 
with modifications, in Sweden—where the King’s position is 
almost precisely that of a perpetual President—and in all the 
Spanish American Republics. It has not been as successful 
as the former one, but still it has developed immense results, 
and has not anywhere been so unsuccessful—not even in Mexico 
—as to induce the people to abandon it in disgust. The two 
methods are now under trial in France, in the form of 
a struggle between the President and the Assembly, and 
it is most important for Liberals to watch under what 
conditions either can be made to work without dangerous 
results. M. Thiers elearly intended to establish the Parlia- 
mentary scheme, the Assembly, as sovereign, appointing him 
to wield the Executive power, and removing him when discon- 
tented by a formal vote,—Parliamentarism in its crudest and 
least limited form. His intention failed; first, because the 
majority distrusted him, a difficulty which might occcur with 
any President or Premier; and secondly, because he had no 
power, by appealing to the people through a dissolution, to 
show that he acted with their approbation. With perhaps 
two-thirds of all French electors in his favour, he was dis- 
missed, and the Presidential formula provisionally adopted. The 
President, though elected by the Assembly, was declared irre- 
movable for a term, and as the President selected took that declar- 
ation seriously, and as he had the Army and the Civil Service at 
his back, the vote became a constitutional reality. It soon, how- 
ever, became apparent that the scheme needed something or 
other to bring it into working order, and this something was, 
as before, the power of appealing to the people as ultimate 
masters, to arbitrate between Executive and Legislature. The 
French President desires certain laws to be passed, especially a 
law for the transmission of powers, as essential to the welfare 
of the State, but the Assembly is either so unwilling or so 
powerless to pass them, that the necessary majority of one-half 
plus one cannot be obtained. The President himself has con- 
sulted the chiefs of the Conservative parties, has pressed them 
to write, has reasoned with them, and has in a formal Mes- 
sage to the Assembly menaced them, though not with a coup 
@etat, but cannot secure their adhesion to his proposals. They 
have induced the Assembly, after very short debate, to refuse 
the President’s wish by the immense majority of 420 to 250. 








stitutional King, turn to the minority, and by effecting an 
alliance with M. Thiers, M. Gambetta, and his own followers, 
obtain a working majority with power to dissolve; but this 
is not his view of his own position, nor, we must in fairness 
add, the view which any President, even in America, has ever 
yet taken of his functions. On the contrary, the Presidential 
scheme in its very essence regards the President as one of the 
possible resisting forces against the rashness, or impulsiveness, 
or over-rapid action of a numerical majority of Representatives, 
The situation therefore is, that the President will not resign,— 
resignation not being the motif of his office,—indeed his re- 
signation would be nearly useless, as the Assembly would only 
choose General Cissey, or other soldier of similar opinions— 
the Assembly will not dissolve, and neither will agree to do 
exactly as the other wishes. There is precisely that dead-lock 
in the machinery which it is the object of Constitutional 
politicians to avert, progress and quiescence being alike 
almost or quite impossible. The Assembly is half afraid 
to meet, avoids business, feels that debate is dangerous, and 
almost feels as if its daily work had better be let alone. The 
President has no power to pass laws, the parties are either 
quiet or engaged in silent intrigues, and the Ministry scarcely 
knows whether it is in power or not. It has been said to be 
“out” for three days, but it is in fact neither out nor 
in, A similar dead-lock has repeatedly occurred in the 
United States, and has produced no consequences, the Legis- 
lature, for example, having tried to remove Mr. Andrew 
Johnson from the Presidency, while General Grant from 
March, 1875, to March, 1877, will have no security that any 
of his proposals will be accepted by Congress, though he can 
reject any alternatives proposed tohim. In the United States, 
however, the parties, though very fierce, are still agreed upon 
certain main points essential to the daily life of the people, the 
State system breaks the waves of emotion, and the people are so 
accustomed to certain months of waiting that their patience. 
is wonderful, even to their well-drilled cousins over here. 
In France the parties are quarrelling on fundamental 
points, emotion spreads like a flame, and people are too liable 
to alarm to wait patiently until periods much longer than 
those fixed in America have run themselves out. The dead- 
lock might in a moment become an imminent danger for order ; 
would, for example, so become if the Marshal were reported 
ill of any dangerous disease, or if the majority, inspired by 
Spanish example, were suddenly to pronounce for a King. In the 
former case, all classes would fall: into a panic, amid which 
any mad thing might be done; in the latter, the cities and 
the South would certainly spring to arms. 

The lesson of the situation, as it seems to us, to all French 
Liberals, and it is confidently stated, to Marshal MacMahon 
himself, is the necessity of that appeal to the people which 
both Parliamentary and Presidential methods elsewhere 
do in one form or another provide. Arbitration is in- 
dispensable, sooner or later, and there can be no other 
arbitrating authority. The difficulty, however, of resorting 
to this appeal is excessive, and may, if it cannot be 
surmounted, bring the edifice to the ground. M. Thiers, 
when arranging the Pact of Bordeaux, appears to have 
forgotten that peace once signed, the Assembly might 
find itself out of rapport with the country, and left the 
right of Dissolution wholly undetermined. Clearly it 
could not belong to himself except under very strict limita- 
tions as to the intervals within which it could be exer- 
cised, and he probably relied too completely on the ascend- 
ancy of his genius. The majority, when they created the 
Septennate, neither gave the President the right of dis- 
solution, nor provided for gradual dissolution, nor fore- 
saw that they might be reluctant to dissolve. Yet this 
is the case to so ludicrous a degree that it is difficult to 
conceive, or at all events to state, when the Assembly will 
refer itself once more to the electors. The Marshal-President 
avows, it is stated, that he is reluctant to urge Dissolution, 
but will urge it as a last resort; but the Assembly, by, 
it is believed, a very heavy majority, refuses to dissolve. 
The compromise proposed by M. Ernest Picard, and in 
our judgment the best yet invented—dissolution by thirds 
—has been rejected before it was publicly discussed. It 
was shown by careful calculations that the result would be to 
seat a Republican majority,—just the result the existing 
majority is determined not to have. In fact, so fine is the 


One fraction puts forward one excuse and one another, | balance of parties, that any dissolution affecting a hundred 
but the total result is a refusal to do anything which may | seats might have either this result, or the much worse one 
close for any fraction its chance of ultimate and supreme | —even in Right-Centre eyes—of leaving the balance of power 


success, 


The President might indeed, if he were a con-|in the hands of the Bonapartists, who would use it for the 
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promotion of their cause. Waiting for the death of Members 
is a slow process, and as regards the difficulty in hand, of little 
use, for the Deputy once elected, even when Liberal at heart, is 
inclined to anything rather than immediate reappearance before 
his constituents. The dead-lock, in fact, is nearly complete, 
and though it may not be immediately alarming, still the 
ultimate mode of extrication becomes a question of the very 
highest political interest. Can the Marshal-President secure 
by influence a majority for Dissolution ; or must he threaten a 
coup d’état ; or will he be compelled to resign ; or finally, will 
he, by accepting the Left, transmute the Presidency into a 
short-termed Kingship ? 





PRESIDENT GRANT IN LOUISIANA. 


ENERAL GRANT has possibly made a mistake in 
G Louisiana, but the censure poured upon him in this 
country is, we think, undiscriminating and exaggerated. The 
dispute in which he has intervened appears to have this origin. 
After the war had ended, the North, instead of governing the 
South as occupied territory, through a stern, but equitable 
military system, decided to disfranchise many Whites, to en- 
franchise all the Negroes, and then to allow the States to 
tule themselves as before. The result of this scheme in 
many States was that the Negroes, but just emancipated, put 
their trust in unscrupulous White adventurers, some native 
and some Yankee, who, with the aid of the Black vote, mis- 
governed the States, oppressed the Whites by pardoning 
Black offenders, and under different pretexts pillaged 
the Treasuries. So great became the mischief, that 
in some States the Whites attracted or coerced suffi- 
cient Negro voters to replace their own nominees in 
power, and that in all States the Whites formed Leagues, 
with this for their main object. In several States, how- 
ever, Arkansas and Souisiana being among the worst, the 
Carpet-bag Governors clung with desperate tenacity to power, 
and played tricks with the Returns, till the Whites, exasperated 
beyond endurance, threatened to use, or in some cases did use, 
force as a corrective. The Governor of Louisiana, a Mr. 
Kellogg, is accused of being one of these Carpet-baggers, 
and, now that the White party, or “Conservatives,” as the 
Times’ Correspondent calls them, have recovered, by what- 
ever means, their preponderance at the polls, of tamper- 
ing with the Returns. He has procured the appointment 
under a new law of a Returning Board, which his oppo- 
nents say is a mere machine for packing a majority, which 
his friends say is a necessary instrument for preventing the 
White Leagues from coercing majorities in electoral districts, 
and which is possibly intended to serve both ends—that is, to 
pack the Legislature by excluding representatives from districts 
more or less under White intimidation. Atallevents, after the late 
elections, the “ Conservatives” had, as they thought, a majority in 
the House of Representatives, but the Returning Board declared 
80 many seats vacant (five) that the Republicans would have had 
a small majority. The Zimes’ Correspondent gives the figures 
obscurely, stating, in one paragraph, that neither party had a 
quorum (54), and in the next, that 102 Members were present, 
and twice altering the apparent numbers of the Republicans ; 
but we suppose him to mean that in the Louisiana House, as 
in the French Assembly, a vote to be valid must be passed by 
half the House plus one, and that neither party could com- 
mand so many without the rejected Members. The Con- 
servatives on the first day of meeting were only 53, the 
Republicans only 49. The five rejected gentlemen accordingly 
took their seats, though protested against, and voted with the 
Conservatives in the election of Speaker, and the Liberals there- 
upon retired in a body from the House. The Conservatives thus 
organised by the help of the illegal votes were proceeding to 
business, when General de Thobriand, second-in-command of 
the Federal force under General Emory, appeared with twenty 
soldiers in the House, and produced Governor Kellogg’s request 
to eject the five Members whom the Returning Board had un- 
seated, but who were voting. The House remonstrated, but 
the General stood firm, and declared his intention to obey 
General Emory’s order; the five were ejected, and the Con- 
servatives, thus reduced to powerlessness, retired to a private 
building, and there, being joined apparently by one or two of 
the unseated five, declared themselves the true House of Re- 
presentatives of Louisiana. The Republicans, returning to their 
hall, made the same declaration, adding, what the correspondent 
alleges to have been untrue, that they now formed a “ quorum,” 
i.e., had fifty-five Members, when they had only fifty-three. 
The President sustained General de Thobriand’s action, and 


for this he has been strongly censured in this country, where 
opinion is unconsciously a good deal affected by Charles 
I.’s_ seizure of the Five Members, but we suspect he 
will have a great deal to say for himself. His agent, 
General Emory, under whom General de Thobriand acted, 
was maintaining, with great violence no doubt, and 
it may be unconstitutional violence, but still maintain- 
ing the Constitution of Louisiana. The Republicans, bad 
or good, were acting within their legal right; while the 
Conservatives, bad or good, were seizing power by seating 
persons who, whatever their other qualifications, had no more 
right to vote as Representatives than any five gentlemen 
picked at random out of the nearest street. It is quite possible, 
we should think it most likely, that the Returning Board is an 
unjust Board, nearly as unjust as a House of Commons Election 
Committee before 1832; that the evidence against the Five 
was imperfect, and that the verdict was a party verdict; but 
still it was the verdict of the legal tribunal, and such a verdict 
is in ordinary cases supported by force. We may suspect the 
Judge of corruption, or of fear, or even, as has happened twice in 
England within our recollection, of insanity ; but still, till he is 
removed by competent authority, his decision must be supported 
by the Executive. If five Members took their seats in the House 
of Commons after being ejected by Mr. Justice Grove, and were 
not admitted by a vote of the House, which in theory has 
power to override an Election decision, the Speaker would eviet 
them, and if necessary carry out his orders by an appeal to 
physical force, whether of policemen or of soldiers does not 
matter much, General Grant is clearly on the side of the 
law in Louisiana, and not against it, and the only true dispute 
is as to the constitutionality of his method of enforcing it. In 
that we suspect General Emory, and after him, General Grant, 
to have been in the wrong. If the Conservative Rump were 
an illegal assembly, performing acts dangerous to public order, 
Governor Kellogg might have a right to disperse it, and ac- 
cording to the modern but most irregular practice in the 
States, a right to call upon the Federal Army for aid in dis- 
persing it, taking, of course, the responsibility ; but that was, 
we imagine, the extreme outside limit of his authority. The true 
course would have been to let the House alone, and neglect its 
votes till they became constitutional, and the object of deviating 
from that course was clearly to allow a House to exist in which 
the Republicans would have a majority. In any case, the 
seizure of five men out of the illegal assemblage, while leaving 
the assemblage intact, and ready, if more members came in, to 
constitute a House, was, if not utterly illegal, a most suspicious 
breach of those precedents without which no Constitution can 
be worked, and might, under certain circumstances, make repre- 
sentation useless, Even if legal, it looked too much like packing 
a House by force. We doubt if the President should have 
condoned a breach of constitutional practice, though com- 
mitted in defence of positive law, and conceive that he can 
defend himself only by one argument. General Grant may 
consider the whole proceedings of the Conservatives, especially 
the seating of the ejected Members, an attack on the Repub- 
lican Constitution in Louisiana, and then his right of armed 
interference with anybody, a Legislature included, is limited 
only by his liability to impeachment for acting in bad faith. 
He is bound to secure Republican institutions to each State by 
any and every means at his disposal, and may easily have 
concluded that no means short of the employment of regular 
troops, under requisition from the legal Governor, would 
have been sufficient. They alone are never resisted, for be- 
hind them alone stands the power no State can resist, the 
power of the entire Union. He may, we say, have acted 
on this assumption ; and it is clear that this is the view which 
General Sheridan, a very able man—with this reason for im- 
partiality, that he can never be President, not having been 
born in America—takes of the situation. He thinks the Con- 
servatives’ conduct so outrageous that he accuses them of 
habitual murder, asks the President to proclaim them all 
‘S banditti,” and advises him to obtain from Congress a law 
enabling the Federal force to try them by Military Commission. 
This sounds, and indeed is, an extravagant proposal, whatever 
the state of the country, which certainly is not resisting the 
United States’ soldiers ; but it is full proof that General Sheridan 








holds society in Louisiana to have gone to pieces so completely 
that nothing but military force, and Federal military force, 
can bind it together again, The view may be inaccurate, and 
probably is, for the action neither of Conservatives nor Repub- 
licans can be taken as revolt against Republican institutions ; 
but with the legal Governor of Louisiana, with the legal 
Senate, General Sheridan, General Emory, and probably 
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the Members of Congress for Louisiana, all saying the 
same thing, the President is amply justified in taking the 
side of the legal, if corrupt, Returning Board. His error 
has been a want of respect for Constitutional etiquette, which 
will be bitterly resented by every State Legislature in the 
Union, and which is characteristic of the man, but which is 
not dictated by contempt for legal right, but by narrow-minded 
adherence to the law. 





THE BLUNDER OF THE COLLIERS. 

HE South Wales colliers have been blundering sadly lately, 
blundering, no doubt, as a consequence of the too great 
successes of four and two years ago; and it is to be feared that 
their blunder will entail more blundering, both on their own 
parts and on the parts of the Masters, who seem now to have 
secured a success even far more complete than that of the men in 
1871 and 1873. The occasion of the colliers’ blunder has been 
this:—In a rising market they had secured large rises of 
wages, and had successfully resisted falls,—these successes 
being possible, of course, only in consequence of the condition 
of the Coal Market, though secured for them by the agency 
of a very powerful Union, comprehending at one time at least 
a hundred thousand members. The men made the very 
natural blunder of mistaking the power by which their share 
in the natural advantage of a rising market was secured for 
them, for the power which produced that advantage itself. 
They mistook, in fact, the screw by which they compelled 
a division of extra profit between themselves and the coal- 
owners for the agency which produced that extra profit, 
and hence they supported the Union liberally, never doubting 
that while it was thus supported the rate of wages would 
never again decline, but go on taking a fresh start 
from time to time. Of course they might just as well 
have assumed that the pump which raises the water out of 
the spring would keep up the supply of water as well as raise 
it. Unions steadily supported by a contribution from the 
men’s wages are good, because they enable the men to say at any 
moment to the employers, ‘ Now you are gaining so much more 
profit than was quite sufficient last year to secure you the 
proper remuneration for your sunk capital, skill, and superin- 
tendence,—divide that extra gain with us, or we refuse to help 
you earn it.’ And of course, as it is really the interest of 
the employers to divide the extra profit rather than to run 
any risk of losing all profit, this is a sort of demand which, 
backed by the power to enforce it, is sure to be complied with. 
But when there is not only no extra profit, but a diminishing 
profit to the employers, it is the true wisdom of the Unions, 
however rich and powerful,—unless, indeed, the original rate 
of profit was enormous,—to counsel their constituents 
to accept lower wages, precisely for the same reason for 
which it is their duty, under the other alternative, to counsel 
their insisting on a higher rate. The Union is not a machine 
for raising profit, but only for getting a part of the increase for 
the labourers when it is raised. Advisers who say, ‘ Part of this 
gain properly belongs to you,’ are bound to say also, when truth 
requires it, * Part of this loss properly belongs to you.’ Yet 
the colliers’ Union in South Wales have incurred, it seems, 
the greatest possible odium, by saying that twice lately, 
when it was the right thing to say. They had advised the 
colliers to accept two successive reductions of 10 per cent. on the 
rate of wages during last year, and this advice had struck 
the colliers with consternation, and with a strong belief that the 
Union was not worth the support they gave it. They might 
just as well have complained of the pump for not drawing 
water when there was none to draw. 
great falling-off in the adherence to the Union, and a failure of 
its funds on the eve of the very time when its funds were 
likely to prove most necessary,—for a Union is at least as useful 


to prevent a reduction which is more than in proportion to | 


the decline in the rate of profit, as it is to ensure a rise which 
is nearly in proportion to the rise of the rate of profit. 
Indeed, as the pressure on the working-class in case of the 
reduction of the rate of wages is far more likely to injure them 
permanently, than the improvement in their position on occa- 
sion of a rise in the rate of wages is to benefit them perman- 
ently, it may well be contended that it is even more the appro- 


priate function of a Union to guard against an unreasonable | 


reduction, than to insist on a reasonable increase. However, 
the colliers had not the clearness of mind to see this. Directly 
they found their leaders advising them to accept less wages, 
and giving the same advice twice within one year,—the 
best evidence they could have had that their leaders were 


The effect of this was a | 


| honest,—they began to think their subscription to the Union 
| funds a mistake, and the utility of the Union a very doubtful 
/matter. Consequently when, the other day, another notice of a 
| ten-per-cent. reduction was given, it appeared that the Union 
had comparatively but very little strength. Its funds, it was 
| said, amounted only to £5,000; its leaders were somewhat 
disheartened, and the colliers themselves had lost all confidence 
in them. Whether the advice given by the Delegates 
to resist the new reduction firmly, even if it involved a three 
months’ strike, was a mere stroke of strategy, by which it was 
hoped that the popularity of the Union might be recovered, we 
do not know; if it was so, it was a very great mistake, for the 
popularity of the Union, though it might be recovered by 
prudent counsel to resist the employers in case it had 
ample means of resistance at its disposal, could certainly 
never be "ecovered by a mere recommendation to re- 
sist, without the production of ample means; and it seems 
to be very unlikely that in this case the means really 
existed for any prolonged strike, to say nothing of a three 
months’ strike. But in any case, the generalship of the 
Union, which had been distrusted by the men in more pros- 
perous times, was hardly likely to be trusted under conditions 
so unfavourable as these. The colliers repudiated the counsel 
of the Delegates, and at meetings at Rhymney and Dowlais, at 
the end of last week, the conciliatory policy was adopted by the 
men almost with unanimity, and very strong speeches were made 
| against uncompromising resistance to the proposed reduction. 
Very likely they were right, even without considering the want of 
the sinews of war on their part ; assuredly they were right, if the 
sinews of war were as deficient as is stated. But it was cer- 
tainly a fatal policy to leave themselves without the sinews of 
| war in the face of a steadily declining market. What they 
|ought to have done was to keep up a thriving Union, 
| powerful enough to resist any needless reduction of wages, 
but too prudent and wise to resist a reduction justified 
by the declining state of the demand. While the iron 
manufacture is so flat, the coal demand cannot possibly be 
high; but that is all the more reason for carefully providing 
against any reduction in excess of what the diminished demand 
justifies. This the men have failed todo. They have deserted 
their Union when it was most needful to them,—v.e., when it 
appeared least successful,—and they are just where the 
employers would like to see them, compelled to accept the 
terms offered, even though these be less favourable than the 
circumstances of the case require. 

We fear the result doubly. We fear that the men will 
hold less and less by the Union just when it would be most 
useful to them, and that the masters, who have formed a very 
powerful Union of their own, and have rejected arbitration 
with the most imperious scorn,—as a middle course which 
never satisfies both parties, and seldom satisfies either,—will 
be led by their success into the chronic attitude of masters 
towards combinations of workmen,—the attitude of holding 
that all combinations of labourers are a mere imper- 
tinence to the employers, and pure mischief to the men, from 
which it would be an act of pure compassion to emancipate 
them as far as possible. No effect of their failure on the men 
could be so pernicious as this possible effect of their success 
upon the masters. The true object of all reform in these 
matters is to obtain somehow or other the result which can be 
adequately obtained only by co-operation between labour and 
capital. With such co-operation, when the labourer is paid 
partly by fixed wages, but partly by a share in the 
dwindling or increasing margin of profit, he cannot 
choose but participate in the calamities as well as in 
the prosperity of the manufacture to which he devotes him- 
| self. Under such arrangements, the only room for arbitration 
is for arbitration as to the actual profit realised, where any 
doubt is felt on that score. There can be no arbitrariness in 
such arbitration, and therefore, under the co-operative prin 
ciple, the jealousies excited by arbitration have no existence, 
| We are well aware that looking to the difficulties under 
| which capitalists often work, and the complete ruin brought 
‘upon them under strict competition by any breath of 
| doubt as to their solvency, the co-operative mode of paying 
| labour is often impossible. Still, impossible or not, the result 
| which, if ‘possible, it would attain, is the only result that can 
fairly be said to secure what is due both to the capitalist and 
| the labourer,—to secure that the rates of wages and of profits 











|shall rise together and fall together. Now, we regard 
Unions as very imperfect but necessary contrivances for 
securing in a rough-and-ready way the same sort of 


| result which is secured in perfection by the co-operative 
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method of buying labour, where it is applicable. And un-'! 
questionably where the co-operative method is not applicable, | 
the existence of a powerful Union is infinitely better, both for 
masters and men, than the complete subjection of the men to | 
the will of the masters. We always fear the effect of too | 
complete a victory, on either side, in these disputes. And | 
unquestionably the tone taken by the masters in the, 
neighbourhood of Merthyr is not likely to diminish that, 
The men have only themselves to thank for the ex- | 


fear. 
But the triumphant party | 


tremity of their present defeat. 





THE PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN SPAIN, 


HE more we hear of the Counter-revolution in Spain, the 
less reason do we see for expecting from it an immediately 
beneficial result on the fortunes of that unhappy kingdom. 
That the Revolution has been bloodless is true, more bloodless 
even than that of 1868, and no doubt this may indicate 
increasing moderation in the parties, but then it may and 
probably does also indicate increasing political lassitude in the 
country. That the Army has acknowledged Alphonso XII. 
everywhere, and with a certain enthusiasm, is evident, and 
that the propertied classes are not displeased may be accepted 
on the evidence of the Funds, which rose in Madrid five per 
cent., or more than a clear third upon their value in hard 
cash, which was previously only 12. But the Army is the 
only body which is at all enthusiastic, and the success of the 
Army will only increase its disposition to regard itself as the 
State, and to make pronunciamientos, which the Monarchy, like 
the Republic, implicitly sanctions by raising Martinez Campos at 
once to the rank of Lieutenant-General. That is a most dangerous 
result of a Restoration even in Spain, where the Army does in 
some sort representthe people. The cities have remained quiet, 
but accounts from Madrid, Barcelona, and Granada, all unite 
in saying that the quiet was due mainly to the dread of the 
military garrisons. The peasantry appear to be profoundly 
apathetic, and though a Government can get on very well with 
mere acquiescence from its subjects, still acquiescence soon 
becomes hatred when sacrifices are demanded. There is no 
sign whatever that the Carlists are about to submit. They 
may, for their strength is among the clergy, and the Vatican 
is decidedly Alphonsist ; but they say they will not, and say 
it with some vigour. Don Carlos is no more friendly to 
Alphonso than to Serrano, the Navarrese and Biscayans are as 
devoted as ever to their chiefs and their provincialisms, and 
no leader of note, not even Dorregaray, can yet be shown to 
have submitted. Alphonso may yet have to fight for his 
throne, as his mother had, and to fight with means reduced 
by nearly three years of war. The Ministry, again, though 
determined men, indicate by their first acts that they are 
unable to rise above the old devices of Spanish politics. They 
have issued no general amnesty ; they have made promises of 
some kind to the slave-owning interest in Cuba; and on 
several points they appear disposed to carry out plans which 
will conciliate no one heartily. They talk of the Constitutional 
Monarchy, but their first act on gaining power was to suppress 
all Opposition newspapers; their second, to suspend trial by 
jury throughout Spain; their third, to place Madrid under a 
Commission superseding the old municipality ; and their 
fourth, if a recent telegram is true, to tell Castelar that 
he at least must quit the country for a time. These 
are not constitutional acts, or even acts under a state of 
siege, but violent and arbitrary exertions of dictatorial 
authority. As regards the Church, they appear to be either 
uncertain, or disposed to conciliate, not by fair treatment, but 
by the worst kind of concessions, They have evidently 
cautioned the priests not to resume their ecclesiastical dress, 
lest the mob should be offended—that is, they refuse to pro- 
tect the priests in the exercise of a clear right—yet they 
have suppressed the two Evangelical papers of Spain simply 
for teaching Protestantism. We are not objecting to their 
assumption of a momentary Dictatorship. There was nothing 
else for them to do, at least until their King arrived ; but they 
should have used it to enforce respect for the laws, not to sub- 
stitute for them fitful and useless acts of power. There is 
not even clerical policy in silencing obscure Protestant journals, 
while scepticism is preached openly in every café. They have 
not been bloodthirsty at all, but they have been violent and 
revolutionary ; and we very much doubt whether their idea is 
not to revert to the Isabellino réyime,—that is, to govern from 
day to day and hand to mouth by the aid of Generals well 


need self-control at least as much as the beaten party need | 


pluck and knowledge. | 





paid for their aid, of heavy garrisons, and of a Cortes reduced by 
one means or other to quiescence. There will be, in fact, if 
present indications are accurate, a nominal Kingship and a 
country governed by a minute Cabal. 

The evil of Spain is that it seems to obtain neither of the 
two powers either of which can make a country great. There 
is, of course, a chance that the Kingship may be real, or at 
least thus far real, that Alphonso when once in Madrid, may 
himself pick out a good Mayor of the Palace, a Bismarck 
on whom he can rely, but the chance is a very small 
one. ‘The King can know little of Spanish Generals or 
statesmen. Even allowing that his cosmopolitan training has 
precociously developed his powers, it must have diminished his 
knowledge of things and persons in Spain, and he has to act 
on the most serious matters before he has time to acquire any. 
He has to put down Carlism, to face the Cortes, to propose a 
new Constitution or establish an old one, to resettle the 
affairs of his House, to sanction plans for filling his treasury, 
to arrange a modus vivendi with the Church, all at once, with- 
out waiting either for experience, or for many counsellors, or 
for comparisons of advice. The probability that he can do 
any of these things is very slight, and if he can do them all 
it will be a miracle, more especially when surrounded, as he 
will be, by a female Court intent above all things on intriguing 
for his fayour. What lad of seventeen ever was fit for such a 
position? Mr. Disraeli gives us in “Coningsby ” a long list 
of boys who have done wonders, but they have not as boys per- 
sonally governed States, or been opposed to difficulties which 
have overtaxed a generation of politicians, It is a boy who 
is King of Spain, a very good boy, perhaps, but one who has 
never given any sign of exceptional or brilliant precocity of 
genius. Kings’ friends are ready enough to praise a King, but 
nothing comes out about Alphonso except that he is vivacious, 
that he is an adept in manly sports, that he speaks three or 
four languages, and that he is simple and pleasant in manners. 
His situation is peculiarly unfortunate in two respects. The 
very best chance for the new King would be his marriage to 
an able woman, but there can be little doubt that he is 
barred from this, and that the adhesion of the cadet branch 
of the Spanish Bourbons has been gained by some promise to 
marry some daughter of the Duke de Montpensier, still a child. 
As it happens, also, one member of his House could help him, 
for the Duc d’Aumale could, as Premier or private adviser, 
govern Spain ; but it is very doubtful if Spanish feeling would 
allow the King to accept, even informally, the advice of one 
who, though a Bourbon, is a foreigner. 

On the other hand, the Cortes will be summoned, for without 
it there will be nomoney, and there is a chance, of course, of the 
election of a Cortes who could govern, or force selected Ministers 
to govern well, but it is very remote and unsatisfactory. The 
Cortes never seem able to obtain a foothold in Spain. Pavia 
turned out a Parliament elected by universal suffrage without 
the smallest difficulty, and none of Isabella’s Parliaments, in 
whatever method elected, were able to acquire substantial 
power. The explanation has always been that the Cortes can 
be nominated by the Minister of the Interior, but that 
fact of itself shows that in Spain the Cortes have 
no real strength. No Minister of the Interior, even in 
France, can pack a Parliament against the will of ardent 
or interested electors. The truth appears to be that the 
Spaniards outside Castile are still provincials, do not honestly 
care about the composition of the Government at Madrid, and 
when their provincial interests are not in question only sigh to 
be let alone. But this is the very thing a strong Cortes would 
not be able to do. The Chambers must tax, must legislate, 
must settle somehow or other that fundamental grievance, the 
Military law; and must do all these things for the whole 
country and in a painful way, a way requiring sacrifices which 
only patriotism will endure. That such patriotism can be 
evoked in Spain is clear from the example of the Carlists, who 
in Navarre and Biscay are both fighting and paying like men 
in earnest ; but then it is patriotism for the province, not for 
the Empire, which the Carlist peasantry display. They want 
their King to win, provided he can win without their crossing 
the Ebro, which, in the nature of things, as settled by the 
geography of Spain, he cannot do. A perfectly free Par- 
liament in Spain would be a thoroughly Red one, 
the Reds being active and interested, as we saw when 
a free Parliament dismissed Oastelar, the best Republican 
in Spain, for being too “reactionary”; and a nominee one 
would be powerless, while in the Italian alternative, a 
free Parliament elected by a narrowly-restricted suffrage, 
we have but little confidence, Such a Parliament did great 
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things for Britain between 1688 and 1830, but then it was 
ruled, not by a selfish middle-class, but by a body of great 
aristocrats, who, with many defects, were ardent politicians, and 
directly interested both in the greatness and prosperity of their 
country. The experiment failed in France under Louis Philippe, 
and has only partially succeeded in Italy, where, though half the 
country is fairly governed, another half is as full of insecurity 
as any part of Spain. The pessimist view of Count Monta- 
lembert, who, in 1869, apparently believed that the long reign 
of aseries of incompetent Kings had eaten out the vital force 
of Spain, till for a century she failed to produce one great man in 
any department of life, is opposed to several facts, and especially 
to the universal testimony to the character of Spanish conscripts, 
but the good qualities of the lower classes seem to be useless to 
Spain. When they are Republicans they are also provincials, 
and care only for local interests, and when they are Royalists 
they seem deprived of the faculty of choosing a Monarch, and 
limit their own right of choice so severely that they are con- 
stantly driven back on tyrants, imbeciles, voluptuaries, or 
children, Neither Parliament nor King, therefore, pos- 
sesses the requisite strength, and Spain is to-day, as 
for the three past centuries, in this dilemma. She could 
do with a real King, but the only King she can get is a 
child ; and she could do with a real Parliament, and the 
only Parliament she can get is either federalist or incompetent. 
The alternative is a great Mayor of the Palace, and he has to 
be chosen by a boy-sovereign from among statesmen not of the 
first class, and Generals so equal among each other that the 
elevation of any one of them will make the rest discontented 
or rebellious, 





CHURCH PROSPECTS. 
R. LLEWELYN DAVIES, in an able and interesting 


paper on “Church Prospects” in the new number of the 
Contemporary Review, draws hopeful auguries for the National 
Church from two very distinct lines of consideration ; one line 
of consideration being the character of modern Scepticism, 
which in its most thoughtful exponents, like Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
shows signs of return to Christian faith, while in its most 
logical exponents, it shows signs of pushing its own principles 
to simply absurd practical conclusions, as in the new doctrine 
of Automatism ; the other line of consideration being derived 
from the Parliamentary history of last Session, which makes Mr. 
Davies very hopeful of an increased popularity for the Church, 
a hopefulness which he justifies by the evidence offered in the 
“ Public Worship Regulation Act” that the Church is really in 
the hands of the nation, and is not governed by mere Church- 
men. On both these subjects Mr. Llewelyn Davies descants 
with his usual thoughtfulness and breadth. On both we are 
inclined to agree with his general principles, but to differ a 
good deal from the special application which he makes of his 
principles, And as Mr. Davies’s paper bears very obviously 
on the discussion which has recently been going on in our 
columns,—the discussion, we mean, in which Canon Trevor, 
Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. Archer Gurney have all taken part,— 
we will make a few remarks on each head of his careful 
argument. 

We hold, as a matter of course, with Mr. Davies that the 
prospects of the National Church depend in a very large degree on 
the prospects of modern faith. If the Christian faith of the age 
is to be slowly but surely undermined, it is perfectly certain that 
the growing indifference of the people will tell rapidly on the 
prospects of the National Church. Such an institution as that, 
wielding so large an accumulation of national property, must 
thrive by the positive attachment of the people to it, or 
not at all. In one sense, no doubt, the dissolution of dog- 
matic forms of thought is favourable to the National Church, 
because there is no other Church in- which a liberal and even 
loose construction of dogmatic expressions is so distinctly 
admitted and even so carefully protected as in the Church 
of the nation. It could not be the Church of the nation 
were it otherwise. And we heartily believe that, so far 
as Scepticism only blurs the lines of dogmatic confidence 
without striking at the roots of Christian faith, it will help 
our National Church, by attenuating anything like sectarian 
zeal, rather than endanger her future. But so far as it goes be- 


yond this point, and infects with anything like decay the Christian | 


faith itself, undoubtedly it will help, and help very materially, 
the purposes of those who wish to strip the Church of her 
wealth and to deprive her of the authority of a national position. 
For the cause of Education is the real rival, for all practical 
purposes, of the cause of the Church. Whatever she loses, 


it is probable that Education will gain. Every man who 
becomes indifferent to the spiritual teaching of the Church will 
desire, before long, to delegate to the Schools of England the 
intellectual and moral purposes which he supposes that the 
Church has failed to effect. And therefore, so far as Science 
might succeed in undermining faith, she would probably 
also succeed in undermining the power of the Church 
and her hold on the English people. But we quite concur 
with Mr. Llewelyn Davies in thinking that Science has latterly 
done not a little to diminish the almost superstitious reverence 
in which the mere name of scientific authority is held ; that 
she has landed her disciples in preposterous “ working hypo- 
thesis,” on which it is simply impossible for them to act con- 
sistently, so that the children of science are in danger of falling 
into the same disrepute as that into which so many Churches 
have fallen before them. When a great Positivist thinker like 
Mr. Mill breaks through the supposed shackles of scientific 
thought in one direction,—that of faith,—and a great naturalist 
like Professor Huxley breaks through the same shackles in 
another direction,—that of automatism,—ordinary men may 
well say to themselves that after all no assumptions so reason- 
able as those of the Christian revelation seem to be attainable 
in the school of severe Science. Mr. Llewelyn Davies is right, 
then, as we think, in holding that there is fresh hope for the 
Church of England in the attitude of the most earnest scep- 
ticism. But he is right only with a qualification which he 
appears to us to ignore. Whatever is doubtful in the auguries 
for the future, this is not doubtful, that the National Church 
can only extend her influence among the English people 
through a very marked growth of comparatively undogmatic 
forms of Christian faith; and that the people will be less 
and less inclined to trust, as religious teachers, clergymen 
committed to so many complex and obsolete definitions as 
we include in the English Articles of belief. We are not 
here denying that the Church should continue to include 
many very antique schools of thought. But whatever faith 
an English clergyman adopts and preaches, he should be 
left free to adopt because he individually has heartily em- 
braced it,—and if that be so, there will every year be more 
and more clergymen who adopt the wider and eschew the nar- 
rower dogmatic views. It seems to us that the current modern 
forms of scepticism and the current modern forms of faith 
alike conspire to throw discredit on such minute and elaborate 
manacles as the formule to which the clergy are at pre- 
sent compelled to subscribe their belief. Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
himself, no doubt, finds no difficulty in that subscription. 
But there are at least thirty out of the Thirty-nine Articles 
which would sound as strange in his ears as they do in ours, 
were he not by this time accustomed to construe them 
with some elaboration, though evidently he can find a rea- 
sonable interpretation for them which he does not think a 
strain upon their wording. But this is a condition of clerical 
teaching which is every day becoming less and less satis- 
factory to the people taught. Whatever verge they may be 
inclined to give, and they are inclined to give much, to indi- 
vidual conviction among the clergy, they do wish that indi- 
vidual conviction to be as genuine, and as little warped by 
artificial conditions, as is consistent with the idea of a Church. 
Her wide comprehension is the cardinal virtue of the National 
Church, but her complicated formula of conformity is her cardi- 
nal vice. Let the extreme boundaries of the faith committed 
to the National Church be distinctly marked, if you will, but 
no Church can remain popular in such a time as the present 
without leaving her teachers thoroughly free between these 
limits. The scepticism of the day and the faith of the day 
are equally hostile to putting an elaborate yoke of dogmatic 
obligation on those who are to teach us morally and spiritually. 
If, then, the auguries of the time are favourable to the Church of 
the nation, it is on condition that it shall become avowedly the 
Church which it already is in fact, though now only at a great 
expense of individual scruple, and with a great waste of noble 
material for spiritual teachers,—a Church of true comprehen- 
sion for all teachers who accept the self-revelation of Godin . 
the person of Christ. We are quite sure of this, that year by 
year the conditions of clerical subscription deter more and more 
men of earnestness and ability from devoting themselves to 
this duty, and throw more and more popular discredit,—often 
very unjustly,—on those who accept those conditions. If 
| the National Church is to grow in power and influence, there 
_must be a great simplification of the guarantees demanded 
| from the ministers of the Chutrch. 

Again, we agree in general with Mr. Llewelyn Davies that 
|it would be a good omen for the prospects of the Churoh if 
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Parliament were to venture boldly, and without exciting any 
dangerous resistance, on the course of openly revising the 
terms on which the State lends to the Church her influence 
and secures to her her property. But we cannot agree with 
him that the Act of last Session was an instance of such a 

licy ; it seems to us much more an illustration of the reluc- 
tance and helplessness of Parliament to deal with matters of that 
nature. What happened last Session was this. Parliament 
observed that certain features, which are highly distasteful to 
the mass of the English laity, and which are in keeping with 
the genius of no Protestant Church whatever, but are of the 
Roman pattern, were being introduced, often in spite of the 
vexation and recoil of the worshippers, into a great many 
English churches. What was wanted, and what would have 
been straightforward, would have been a Bill defining the 
limits beyond which the Ritualist practices and doctrine should 
be held to be illegal,—a Bill founded on the existing formule 
and rubrics of the Church, but stopping up the doubtful loop- 
holes through which the Romanisers manage to evade the exist- 
ing law, and deciding authoritatively what is at present matter 
of more or less doubtful construction. Such a Bill as that, if not 
really diminishing the latitude intended to be conceded at the 
time of the Reformation, and ever since actually enjoyed by 
English clergymen, would have been a reasonable assertion of 
the right of Parliament to review and modernise the terms of 
the compact between Church and State. But what was it 
that was actually done? No one had courage to go to the 
heart of the matter, to define and prohibit the extreme Ro- 
manising doctrine and practice, as alien to the true moderation 
of the English Church. What was done was to render it 
easier to enforce the law all round; and this though in some 
respects the law was favourable to the very practices objected 
to,—it will, for instance, it is understood, enforce the obsolete 
practice of wearing the Cope in the Cathedral services,—and 
though, again, in other respects, the enforcement of the 
law all round will tell against many remissions of the 
old Rubrics which Parliament did not wish to prevent, but 
which if the law is to be enforced it will prevent. Mr. 
Llewelyn Davies, for instance, quite admits that he may be 
compelled at any moment under the easy and summary 
process provided by the Public Worship Regulation Act to 
read the Athanasian Creed, which at present he does not read. 
Now we submit that it is no assertion at all of the authority 
of the nation over the National Church for Parliament to pro- 
vide for a great deal it does not wish to provide for, and to pro- 
vide against much that it does not wish to provide against, 
solely that it may give a more convenient remedy in a few 
extreme cases of perverted ritual. The “Public Worship 
Regulation Act” was not in the least aimed at the result it 
attained. It was not brought in to enforce the law all round ; 
and if it does enforce the law all round, it will be a great 
failure and a great misfortune. It was brought in to strike a 
blow at an extreme party, under pretence of enforcing the law 
all round. That is, as it seems to us, much more of an admis- 
sion that Parliament dare not review and modernise the compact 
between the Church amd the State than an assertion that it dare. 
That Act seems to us to be in itself of no hopeful augury, and 
to point very clearly to the conclusion we have for some time 
maintained, that the English Church must remain practically 
irreformable, unless some adequate organisation of Church 
opinion can be effected, on the strength of which Parliament 
would not shrink from acting on important subjects, as it has 
acted on unimportant and somewhat technical subjects on the 
opinion of Convocation alone. What Parliament virtually 
said last Session was,‘ We dare make it easier to enforce the 
existing law of the Church, even where we think it wrong ; 
but we dare not alter the law of the Church without advice 
from Church opinion itself.’ That is not a hopeful condition 
of things, unless there be a substantial prospect of providing 
an adviser of some authority for Parliament on Church questions. 
For we venture to predict that any practically irreformable 
Church in such an age as ours is quite certain to be cut loose 
from its eonnection with such a Legislature as that which 
household suffrage has given us. Mr. Llewelyn Davies must 
either persuade us that Parliament will venture spontaneously 
to attack the formidable subject of the terms of Church com- 
prehension,—of which as yet there is no sign,—or he must 
help us to get an organised body on which Parliament will be 
likely to rely for advice in shaping its course thereon. Other- 
wise he will not be entitled to draw any of the hopeful 
auguries which he expounds to us in the latter part of his 
essay in the Contemporary Review. 








IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES, 


N the last day of the old year there was held in Dublin a 
Meeting of National School Teachers, to lay before the 
public once more a statement of their grievances. Three or 
four months ago we showed how wretched is the pittance paid 
to this highly deserving class of public servants for the re- 
sponsible work of training the dawning intelligence of the 
future men and women of Ireland. But it is a subject that 
needs reiteration, and just now our attention is forcibly directed 
to it by the Meeting to which we have referred and by the pro- 
posed plan of the National Board for granting the increase of 
salary demanded. At the Dublin Meeting one of the speakers 
declared that the National School Teachers live on the very 
verge of pauperism. No matter what thrift may be practised, 
he said, it is impossible to save anything out of the miserable 
pay accorded. And in proof of his position he pointed to the 
notorious fact that there are at this moment numbers of aged 
teachers in the Irish Workhouses. Another speaker, leaving 
the general for the particular, told his audience that a 
monitor, formerly employed in his own school, and very natu- 
rally disgusted with the 5d. a day at which his services were rated 
by the Board, went to Dublin, and there obtained employment in 
unloading ships. While so employed he earned £2 5s., but 
had he remained a monitor, he would in the same time have 
earned just 7s. 6d. Thus at the rudest and most unskilled 
labour that can well be imagined—labour that required no 
more intelligence than is possessed by a dray-horse—this mere 
lad earned six times as much as he was paid for assisting in 
the work of education. But the reader may suspect this is the 
exaggeration of an interested agitator. Let us then turn to the 
official returns made to Parliament on this subject. And first, we 
learn from a Return obtained by Captain Nolan last Session, that 
in Scotland the average income of certificated masters amounts 
to £110 7s. 10d. ; in England it amounts to £103 10s. 10d. ; 
but in Ireland the average income of head masters of National 
Schools amounts to no more than £56 10s. 7d. It will be 
noticed that whereas all certificated masters, whether principals 
or assistants, are included in the English and Scotch Return, 
the Irish excludes all but the principals of schools. Yet the 
head masters in Ireland receive only half as much as the Scotch 
teachers of every grade, and little more than half as much as 
the English. Again, two-thirds of the Scotch teachers get in 
addition rent-free residences, and one-half the English, but only 
22 per cent. of the Irish get them. Lastly, the guinea a 
week without house, which is the Irish average, is made up 
by reckoning in the salary such chance items as “ gratuities,” 
“commissions on the purchase of books,” “ profits of school 
garden,” and even “ payments in kind,” or the presents made 
by parents of pupils. To such hard shifts were the compilers 
driven to make the salaries appear not too disgraceful. But 
even if we agree to accept this Return as correct, it gives us no 
information regarding the assistant-teachers, and we want to 
know something of their case. In the Report of the Com- 
missioners of National Education for 1872 we find a sub- 
report of Mr. Sheehy, head inspector of a district including the 
counties of Cork, Waterford, and Kerry, the greater portion of 
Tipperary, and parts of Kilkenny and Wexford, and in this sub- 
report we are presented with a tabular statement of the salaries 
of the district, which may be taken, we believe, as fairly enough 
representing the scale prevailing throughout Ireland. Accord- 
ing to this table, the salaries of head masters from all sources, 
even including earnings out of school-hours, averaged £49 4s, 4d., 
or not quite 19s. a week; the salaries of the male assistants 
from all sources averaged £18 15s., or just 7s. 24d. a week ; 
the salaries of the head mistresses averaged £37 11s. 4d., or 
14s. 6d. a week; and those of the female assistants averaged 
£16 12s., or 6s, 44d. a week. Thus the salaries of assistant- 
teachers throughout the south of Ireland average 7s. 24d. for 
men and 6s. 44d. for women! We would ask the reader what 
kind of service he expects from men and women existing on 
these starvation wages, compelled to walk backwards and for- 
wards to their business twice every day, perhaps three or four 
miles, through every weather, with nothing higher than a pound 
a week to look forward to, and with no provision for old age 
beyond? Does he think it likely that the minds of these 
teachers are filled with gratitude, or that they are disposed to 
instil into their pupils sentiments of loyalty and attachment to 
the institutions under which they are themselves treated so 
generously ? 
As a matter of course, it is found impossible to obtain com- 
petent teachers at this rate of pay, and the Board has been at 
length compelled to admit the urgent necessity of an increase 
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of salaries. Accordingly, it proposes that the grant of £120,000 
per annum, which was given for three years by the late 
Government to be distributed as results’ fees, shall be doubled 
and added permanently to the Parliamentary grant. At the 
Dublin Meeting to which we have already referred this pro- 
position was unanimously rejected. It was objected, in the | 
first place, that the addition to salaries which it would effect 
would be totally insufficient. Only the heads of schools can 
results’ and consequently, if this proposal 


earn fees, 
were adopted, the assistant-teachers, of whom there are 
thousand, would receive no addition to 


nearly three 
their wretched six or seven shillings a week, nor would it be 
sufficient even for the principals of schools. According to 
the last Report of the Board, the results’ fees at present aver- 
age little more than £14 per annum. Even if this sum were 
doubled it would add no more than 5s. 6d. a week to salaries, 
which would still remain disgracefully inadequate. A still 
stronger objection to the proposal is that the increase, such as 
it would be, would not be certain. Necessarily the cleverer 
teachers, haying the cleverer pupils, would carry off the bulk 
of the prize; while the not less painstaking, but less capable, 
would derive little benefit from it. If the teachers were all in 
possession of a competence, this would be a most desirable re- 
sult. What is asked for, however, is not a stimulus to exertion, 
or a reward for merit, but remuneration for service sufficient 
to live upon, and this the Board’s proposal will not secure. 
Furthermore, and quite apart from this necessary inequality of 
distribution, a mere accident, such as an epidemic, might de- 
prive a teacher of his pupils for a time, and so lose him his 
results’ fees. For all these reasons, then, the Teachers’ Meeting 
declared this proposal totally unsatisfactory, and they passed 
three resolutions, asking for a fixed salary, beginning at £1 
a week, and increasing to £2; results’ fees being superadded, as 
an incentive to exertion ; and also putting in a claim for free 
residences and retiring pensions. 

On broader grounds, the proposal appears to be not less 
objectionable. It is, in short, neither more nor less than a 
demand that England and Scotland shall continue to defray 
the far greater part of the expense of educating the Irish 
poor, and we fail to see the justice of the demand. As the 
reader is aware, when the National School system was first 
established, the Parliamentary grant was intended merely as a 
help; it has become, in practice, almost the sole support. In 
1873, the Parliamentary grant amounted to £542,222. The 
local emoluments of all kinds in aid of salaries did not exceed 
£69,000,—but little more than one-eighth as much. Of 
these local emoluments, £54,000 in round numbers were paid 
by pupils, and less than £15,000 were subscriptions. Where 
Parliament granted £1, that is the property of Ireland contri- 
buted no more than 7d. What is more remarkable still, the 
single province of Ulster contributed nearly half of all the sub- 
scriptions, The explanation is, that in Ulster the population is 
more homogeneous than in the other provinces, and the gentry 
consequently are more willing to subscribe to the people’s 
schools. In the remaining provinces, with exceptions so rare 
as not to be worth mentioning, the only persons who subscribe 
are the priests. In this, as in almost every other matter, the 
gentry, while using all the rights the law gives them to their 
very utmost limit, stolidly and perversely refuse to perform 
any of their obligations. It is but a fresh illustration of the 
utter inappropriateness of landlordism in Ireland. But it 
is surely not reasonable to ask the taxpayers of Great 
Britain to relieve men who thus deny all the duties of 
property from a burden which they ought to be compelled to 
bear. It will not have escaped the reader that the fees paid 
by pupils also bear a very small proportion to the Parliamentary 
grant. It may be doubted, however, whether there is any help 
for this. The landlords having refused to contribute to the 
schools, having refused in a very large proportion of cases 
even to part with sites for the schools, it devolved upon the 
priests to work the system. But the priests, we need not say, 
are without means of their own. They were forced, therefore, 
to levy a kind of rate upon their parishes for the erection of | 
the schools, for the means of paying the rent of the land upon 
which they were built, and for the small subscriptions which 
they give in aid of salaries. Thus, as a matter of fact, in | 
five-sixths of Ireland the cost of building the schools and the 
other local contributions fall upon the people themselves. 
Having done so much, the people too often think they have | 
done all that can reasonably be required of them. Moreover, | 
the competition of the sectarian and of the hedge-schools | 
deters the teachers from strictly exacting the payment of fees. | 
By doing so they fear they would drive away their pupils, and | 








with them lose the Government grant. For these reasons the 
payment of fees has to a very large extent fallen into abeyance, 
and it may be doubted whether it could now be generally en- 
forced without a law of compulsory attendance. It follows 
that to the property of the country alone can we look for the 
means of giving that increase of teachers’ salaries which is so 
indispensably and instantly necessary. 








MR. AUBERON HERBERT ON PRAYER. 


W* almost fear to touch Mr. Auberon Herbert's very elo- 

quent letter on Prayer, or rather against Prayer of the 
petitionary kind, to the Times of this day week, knowing by ex- 
perience how wide a floodgate of correspondence any mention of 
that subject is sure to open, and knowing that we have not at 
our disposal the space requisite for such a discussion. Still, we 
do not like to pass a letter of the negative kind, remarkable at 
once for its courage and its air of imperious conviction, without 
showing that Mr. Auberon Herbert, so far from having a right 
to the tone of severe rebuke in which he speaks of the ordinary 
Christian belief, as if it were belied by all the best and most 
civilised of modern habits of mind, is himself the exponent of 
a creed of which the true logic is still more inconsistent with 
those habits of mind, and the apparent grandeur of which is due 
not to what it contains, but to the relieving shadow in which it 
is at yet on every side enveloped. The doctrine which Mr, 
Auberon Herbert denounces as “‘ superstitious,” or, as he himself 
paraphrases it, “‘ destitute of any reasonable foundation,” is the 
doctrine that it is possible or desirable ‘‘to persuade God to 
arrest or modify what are called the great natural laws, or act 
upon His will so as to alter His intentions in regard either of 
men or things, souls or bodies.” Prayer intended to affect 
the course of God’s actions either as to our physical 
or our moral and spiritual life, assumes according to Mr. 
Auberon Herbert a caprice at the centre of things which 
would be quite intolerable to us if we could in any way con- 
ceive it in the region of our every-day experience. ‘‘ No greater 
misfortune could befall the human race than that some day it 
should discover with positive assurance that the successions of 
phenomena were rendered uncertain by an Unseen Will. Once 
ascertain that these perturbations by prayer existed to an ap- 
preciable extent, and such a discovery would not only unhinge 
the industry of the world, would not only make calculation use- 
less, and science foolish—this is evident on the surface of 
things,—but in its moral effect it would bury all activity of 
thought in the gloom of an abject religion ; it would discourage 
what there is of most manly and generous in the human race ; it 
would change us from a nation of workers into a congregation of 
monks; and it would involve Heaven and Earth in a common 
corruption of flattery on the one side and favour on the other, 
into which the old Homeric pictures give us an insight. The 
degradation of such a system can be felt at once by asking our- 
selves the question under which régime we would elect to live,— 
that of fixed laws, in absolute dependenge on which all might 
regulate their energies and efforts, or a régime of asking 
and receiving, the quantity of one being regulated by the 
quantity of the other. Do men in their relations with each 
other, if possessed of any independent feeling, consent to 
live by petition? And why are we to burden and con- 
strain our minds to suppose that a system which we consider 
despicable in our human relations should be transformed in all its 
qualities when it is applied to spiritual relations?” ‘‘ An English 
Bishop ” replies with some force in the Times of Tuesday, that, in 
point of fact, men do more or less live by petition in their human 
relations ‘from the cradle to the grave”; illustrating his assertion 
by the absolute dependence of infancy or sickness on those who 
attend upon it. But it is possible to place the matter more 
generally than that. It is perfectly true that the less intimate 
men’s relations with others are, the less willing are educated men 
to live “‘ by petition.” They do not like to ask except where they 
1ave reason to believe that there is real delight, the delight of 
true affection, or it may sometimes be of true spiritual generosity, 
in granting. But where such relations do exist, they not only 
admit of, but positively feed upon, the spontaneous giving and 
receiving of the heart. We venture to assert that were all asking 
and giving,—and asking and giving, moreover, of that kind where 


‘the giving is due to the asking and to nothing else,—to be 


excluded from human life, and were the motive of every gift or 
compliance to be decided by general principles quite independent 
of the wish or request of the receiver, the relations of human 
life would lose half their charm and all their graciousness. 
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Most persons can remember some didactic patron of their | 


childish days, who has told them in reply to their little requests, 
that they should be granted not at all because it was their wish, but 
because it was on other grounds desirable for them to learn, by their 
own experience, what that wish implied; and such persons would feel 
sheer dismay, we suspect, if told that such a patron is the proper 
type of divine government, as Mr. Auberon Herbert would like to 
persuade us that he is. It is, indeed, as far as possible from 
being the case that all true human life is independent of the ask- 
ing of the heart; it is the merest outside shell of life that is thus 
independent, Even the external order of society would be impos- 


sible without that amount of concession to the wishes of others || 


which is implied in what is called courtesy. But go deeper than 
that ; suppose a family which tried to govern itself without regard 
to anything but the true wants, as distinguished from the mere 
expressed wishes, of its members, and we should conceive a 
domestic life of the most intolerably pragmatic character, from 
which all the secret of joy would be absent. If every re- 
quest for knowledge were met with the preliminary question, 
‘Can it be proved that it is good that you should know ?” and 
every solicitation for help with the doubt, “Is it better for you 
that I should give help or refuse it?” and if every appeal for 
sympathy were received upon that intellectual guard of the 
emotions, the opinion that men ought not to need sympathy, 
but should act on their own independent convictions without 
looking for it, the life of true friendship and love would be quite 
as effectually extinguished as, in the opposite case supposed by Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, in which all should depend on asking, and in 
which there were no fixity of the principles of life independent 
of the consequences of mutual entreaty, science and manliness 
must be. Indeed, nothing can be more evident than that, if we 
are to judge, as Mr. Herbert invites us to judge, of the religious 
sphere by the human sphere, we must assume a double element 
in it,—an element of fixity which no entreaty ought to be able to 
dissolve away, and also an element of spontancity and freedom 
within which there is ampie room for the play of mutual entreaty 
and concession. Without play for both, for the constancy which 
acts on fixed principles, let all mankind ask what they may, and 
for the reciprocal interchange of the free give-and-take of 
creatures bound together not more by law than by love, human 
life as we know it and prize it would be impossible. Would Mr. 
Auberon Herbert have even interceded for a barn for his friends 
the Shakers on the pure ground of rigid principle? Would he 
not have rather said, on that ground, that it was good for them 
to learn at once that their religion was a superstition, even by the 
hard lesson of starvation? Was it not a clear concession to the 
régime of human wishes and feelings when Mr, Auberon Herbert 
acted in a manner so very different from that iron fixity of physi- 
cal law, with which he, nevertheless, professes himself so much 
in love? 

But Mr. Herbert may say, as many people have said before 
him, that so far as human life does really Cerive beauty and 
sweetness from the power of entreaty, and from the willingness of 
men to yield to entreaty, this is due only to the finite character 
of the human mind, to our necessarily defective knowledge of each 
other’s wants, and consequently greater dependence on the mere 
expression of human wishes; and that there can be no room for 
such a play of reciprocal life between man and an omniscient 
Being who knows accurately all human qualities and needs, 
and cannot but know that many things we ask for are injurious 
to us, and many things we never ask for, needful. And no 
Christian for a moment doubts that quite apart from any abso- 
lute fixity of law, God is inexorable to many of our prayers just 
because those prayers are ignorant and foolish, nor that He gives 
us many things which we should shrink from asking for, also 
because we are ignorant and foolish. But because it is foolish to 
suppose that God will, as Mr. Auberon Herbert puts it, ‘ alter 
His intentions in regard either of men or things, souls or bodies,” 
in accordance with human petitions, it is not foolish at all, but 
very much the reverse, to suppose that God will mould many of 
his intentions, certainly for our souls, probably even for our bodies, 
by the nature of those petitions. Nothing seems to us more 
reasonable, in the highest sense of the word, than to assume that 
a Being of infinite knowledge and holiness, in providing for the 
discipline of a very infirm creature, would, while subjecting him 
to a régime of law within which he would reap inexorably what 
he had sown, also leave such room for the free play of the mind 
of the creature on the mind of the Creator, as would create and 
protect a rea] sphere for continued and living intercourse between 
them. Nothing is more arbitrary than the assumption that 
there can be no intermediate region between what is good 


for man and what is evil for him, no region within which it may 
| be good for him to have what he prays for because he prays for 
it, though it might be bad for him to have it unless he prayed 
for it. We know well that in human intercourse there 
is such a region. We know that there are many things 
which it is good to give to those who ask them be- 
cause they ask them, which it would not be good to give 
| otherwise. It is much sometimes that givers should prove 
their anxiety to gratify the desire of their fellow-creatures, and 
that the latter should recognise that they have proved it. It is 
more, perhaps, that men should bring their minds into the atti- 
tude in which they acknowledge to themselves their own de- 
pendence on cach other's will. It seems to us that both these 
states of mind are infinitely more needful in relation to God than 
even in relation to each other; and that they can hardly be 
produced except by leaving a sphere open to real petition as be- 
tween man and God. We need to believe not only that God is 
good to us, but that, if there be no deeper reason to prevent it, 
He desires to gratify our desires because they are ours. We need 
still more to bring our minds into the constant habit of enjoying 
our dependence on a love which comes half-way, when it can, to 
meet our love and confidence, and of weaving into the whole 
fabric of our lives the thought of that dependence. 

But then we come to Mr, Herbert's supposition about the con- 
ceivable elasticity of physical laws, and the pernicious result for 
man, if they were to turn out thus elastic. He says :—‘‘ In these days 
of locomotion and complicated machinery applied to many purposes, 
how hideous is the idea that an Unseen Power sometimes imparts, 
sometimes denies, to the fibres of iron that tenacity on which 
human lives depend. Did people really hold this idea, instead of 
feebly and mistily supposing that they held it, when a link in the 
chain or a tire of the wheel breaks away, surely some one man 
acting as coroner would dare to speak the truth, and to direct the 
jury to bring in a verdict of something worse than manslaughter 
against Providence.” ‘That strikes us as hardly worthy of Mr. 
Herbert. As a matter of fact, almost all men believe, on the 
strength of experience, that physical law is an invariable region, 
within which, so far as we have examined it, the succession 
of phenomena can always be accurately predicted. But we 
regard God as the author of the whole, and as bringing 
about cvery consequence which results from the whole 
system; and if so, the same verdict might just as well be 
brought against Providence after a great catastrophe, even 
though there be no variable clement subject to His interference, 
as if there be. Supposing for a moment that He does interfere 
with the strength of the iron tire, He is no more and no less the 
cause of the result of such interferenee, than of the result of a 
system with which He never interferes. Mr. Herbert would have 
to bring in the verdict he refers to against l’rovidence in the case 
of every death called natural, just as much as in the case of a 
death resulting from supernatural intervention. So that his 
eloquence in this case is really a pure bit of ad captandum rhetoric. 
For the rest, there is nothing to create any difficulty in the sup- 
position that physical law is really,—the case of miracle excepted, 
—invariable, as experience seems to teach us; and that the only 
channel by which prayer can affect physical events is that which 
acts through the influence of the human mind or will, on the 
natural universe. ‘That, we say, is the natural supposition, It is 
quite certain that it is so in human things. No one proposes to 
another man to modify the weight of a physical body, but we 
do coustantly propose to modify the bearing of that weight 
on us by asking a friend to help us lift it. We always 
assume physical forces as fixed, but modify their practical 
consequences by appeal to the minds and hearts of men, If 
this be, as all who believe in free-will hold, more than 
mere appearance, the natural assumption for those who 
believe in God, as Mr. Auberon Herbert evidently does, is 
to suppose that there, too, there is the same room for the 
action of Providence, without any relaxation of the discipline of 
law, as there is in human life. If man can alter the incidence of 
physical law by appeals to the hearts and minds of others, so 
also can God. He can inspire thought, if we can inspire thought ; 
He can guide our wills, if we can help to guide each other's wills ; 
He can inspire the mind of the physician, or the precaution of the 
soldier, or the conscience of the statesman, and guide it into anew 
track, if we can do so ; and He can so alter, without any interference 
with the precise succession of physical events, the fates of individuals 
and the fortunes of nations. This is too plain for argument. The real 
question is the previous one which we have already discussed,—‘ Is 
there, or is there not, a region within which an infinitely wise and 











good Being will keep the power to grant our prayers, simply be- 
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cause they are ours, and because it is good for us to pray to Him, 
and to know that He loves to grant us what we ask, so far as it is 
not a prayer of pure ignorance and mistake?’ We believe that 
there is such a region, and that nothing which Mr. Auberon 
Herbert, or any one of his school, has said, tends in the slightest 
possible degree to render it uncertain. 





SOLITARY GAMES. 

HY is a man interested in a game, say, of cards, in which 

he has no antagonist and no spectators? That is a very 

curious intellectual puzzle, more especially as it is doubtful 
whether the fancy for such games depends on any particular 
quality of mind, while it is certain that it is not quite a universal 
taste. The writer is acquainted with one man, a politician of the 
foremost rank, who can wile away half an hour most pleasantly 
to himself by playing “patience” in the popular form of that 
game—that is, by trying to place the suits in a shuffled pack of 
cards in their sequences—and who is quite gleeful if, after three 
efforts, he can put them down all right. The statesman has a 
decided sense of victory when he wins, and something of that 
faint glow which follows the performance of a self-sacrificing, but 
highly virtuous action. ‘lhe writer also knows a man of science who 
can play away at a difficult variety of the same game with a kind of 
dry enthusiasm of the most comic kind, who always wants to win, 
but who gets so excited that he is sure, if half beaten, to ask per- 
mission, say of a spectator, or of his own conscience, or of a 
favourite cat, to ‘* cadge,”—that is, to beg—that is, to break his 
own rules rather than be beaten by the unseen adversary. And 
that scientific man, though he cannot bring himself to 
endure defeat unalleviated by ‘‘one more” chance, would 
probably consider himself a bad form of cheat, would for a 
moment lose his self-respect, if he condescended to ‘ cadge” 
more than once. He knows a man also who can play cup-and- 
ball in a room unobserved with hearty interest, who can keep 
every rule without compulsion, and who has a distinct interest, 
which is not scientific at all, in the law which he supposes to 
govern success, namely, the perfection attained in the weighing 
of the ball and in the holding of the string. The string ought to be 
kept straight by the weight of the ball, and ought to be so held 
that it wil! of itself, when spun, keep away from the bottom of 
the toy, which, nevertheless, must be held upright. The popular 
idea of catching the ball on the turn is, he suspects, a delusion, 
as anybody can test who tries to catch the ball on the point, not 
on the cup, without spinning it at all. Again, the writer knows 
a shrewd old lady who can play that most annoying of games, 
Solitaire—the gradual removal of little balls by rule from a per- 
forated board till only one remains, and that in the centre— 
with the most excited interest and enjoyment, generally, as he 
observes, increased by frequent failure. That old lady, genial | 
always, becomes under that form of torture philanthropic and 
radiant. She loves mankind best when the little balls positively 
defy her. And finally, he asserts the following fact. ‘He has 
seen an old solicitor in a county town, a player of the third 
force, but as a man of the third force a very good player, play 
chess with himself for hours, and as far as careful observation 
could detect, play fairly. A friend who knows chess says this 
is impossible, as a chess-player would know his own plan, and 
would never defeat it; but the fact of the play is certain, and 
we believe that it was fair, the player playing slowly, and con- 
ditioning with himself at each move that he would use his 
whole strength, including his knowledge of his adversary’s 
plan, for that single move on either side. ‘This condition 
limits the game a good deal, but the mental decision is 
possible, as any chess-player knows who has ever suffered 
that intolerable annoyance, a habit of dreaming chess after an 
evening's play; and to those who can play it, single-handed chess 
is one of the most fascinating of solitary games. The taste for 
some of these games, or their hundred variations, is universal, but 
to three men, say, in every four, they are distasteful; yet still it 
must be widely diffused, for books have been written and sold upon 
the laws of such games. One was issued in English only this week, 
Mr. Pole says he has heard of two in French, and he himself, in 
this month’s Macmillan, poses as the ‘‘ Cavendish” of Patience, 
describing varieties of that game, and making rules of his own 
intended to bring them all within the limits of fair-play. Fate, 
whom he takes for the unseen adversary, is not to win 
more than two games out of four, if the human being 
plays properly, an arrangement which, besides being un- 
philosophic, for the Adrishta cannot be controlled, is perhaps 
a little hard, as Fate, for aught Mr. Pole knows, may be an 


unequalled player, the Deschapelles of Patience, and entitled 
to win. Wealways thought the Italian who, according to Philidor, 
beat the Devil at chess, for all his wit and ingenuity, was a 
‘‘mean cuss,” fit only to play euchre on a Mississippi steamer, 
and assassinate his adversary if he lost. He had covenanted for 
wealth and long life, agreeing in return to surrender his soul 
in the usual way, but had made a stipulation that before the 
Devil could claim his bargain he must beat him in three games of 
chess. The Devil won two, of course, but as the third drew toa 
close the Italian asked his adversary if he were bound by the rules 
of the game, and being informed that he was, quietly remarked 
that the first rule of chess was unmolested time for consideration, 
and that he should be happy to play the next move ten 
years’ hence. A true player of Patience, or Solitaire, or any 
other exasperating game, would be ashamed of such an excuse 
as that. 

We have wandered, though not from our purpose, which is to 
inquire why men otherwise sane, and even able, play Patience, or 
Cup-and-ball, or Solitary Chess, and find in the seemingly useless 
occupation an amusement. It is not merely to wile away the 
time, for the practice is usually a practice of the busy; nor is it a 
development of the taste for guessing by rule, for that is very 
nearly universal, while the capacity for playing Patience cer- 
tainly is not. It is not a mere nervous relief, like whistling, 
or whittling, or twiddling the thumbs, or twisting buttons, or 
counting objects as you walk, for that impulse is always 
on you, and is not limited to moments of the day. It.is nota 
form of that desire to contemplate apparently accidental changes 
which induces many men to watch the sea with a sense of 
enjoyment that never ends, or to study the strange movements 
of forests, or corn, or grass under wind, with an interest apart 
from delight in the picturesque. It is, as we believe, a develop- 
ment in a most bizarre way of the desire for self-conquest which 
so governs a section of mankind. Mr. Pole argues that the enjoy- 
ment derived from Patience is identical with the pleasure derived 
from all other games of cards, and that the player is so conscious 
of his adversary, Fate, as to be amused with his never-ending 
eccentricities. He says, ‘‘It may be asked, since the essence of 
gaming is gain and loss, some players winning what others part 
with, how agame can exist when there is only one person to play, 
having no adversary? At Billiards, a player may sometimes 
match his right hand against his left, to compare the skill of the 
two, but it is difficult to conceive the applicability of such a 
principle to games of cards. The explanation is, that a card game 
for one person is, so to speak, a match played with Fate, the 
adversary being, inreality, the element of chance which enters into 
the game by the shuffling of the cards.” Andagain, ‘“ The player 
is thus, really, playing against Fate, and the interest of the game 
consists in the observation of the adversary’s tactics, which 
are often very eccentric and amusing. ‘lhis sort of interest is 
by no means unworthy of an intellectual person; we have seen 
one of the most active-minded men we know, a professional 
man who has eminently distinguished himself in one of the scientific 
walks of life, amuse himself at these games by the hour together.” 
This is subtle, and when the player is a man interested in mathe- 
matics or the laws which govern accidental combinations, is possibly 
true ; but as regards the mass of those who play Patience is no 
explanation at all. ‘They are not conscious of any adversary 
whatever ; if they were, they would delight most in games in which 
chance was the only element, which is notoriously not the case. 
We do not know asingle solitary game in which skill will not make 
an appreciable difference. Very few could play roulette by them- 
| selves with no stakes, and those few would be men interested in 
trying whether they could, by incessant observation, guess ac- 

curately or not. We suggest that the explanation is exactly the 
| reverse, and that the player is delighting not in the eccentricities 


| of his unseen opponent, but in his own perseverance, and in a less 





| degree, his skill. There is in some men a silent delight in per- 
| severance, in, as it were, conquering their own reluctance to go on, 
which amounts to a distinct note of character, and a very 
| admirable one. <A child who enjoys solitary shooting at a 
|mark may be an ordinary child, because he is pleased with 


success, and hopes by and by to gratify vanity; but a 
‘child who, all by himself, can determine to win a solitary and 
| difficult game, say, “‘ old patience,” without Mr. Pole’s most 

objectionable improvements—which are calculated to make every 
| player’s character pulpy—or to make a cork dance steadily above 
| a quill blow-pipe, or to make solitaire come right, will rarely fail 

to get on in life, or to develop sufficient of self-sustaining will. 
i The solitary game is not a mode of indulging self, but of beating 
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down self, of cultivating that mastery of instinctive impatience 
which is the first condition of habitual serenity. The world, our 
Western world at least, has come to undervalue serenity ; but 
when it rests again, and learns to pay more attention to the science 
of living, it will seek again for this bliss-giving quality; and we 
know of no cultivator for it better than the habit of strong self- 
control which comes from the games Mr.’ Pole has discussed, 
and which to those who cannot enjoy them seem almost irri- 
tatingly silly. The man who can play Patience may be a fool, 
but he will rarely or never be found a feeble one. 





FISH SHOWS AS PECUNIARY SPECULATIONS. 
ESIROUS of having a great Aquarium in Birmingham, those 
interested in promoting its erection—chiefly members of 
the Natural History Society of that town—have gone about the 
business after a very sensible fashion. They appointed a com- 


. mittee of their number to make a series of inquiries into the cost 


and mode of working such aquaria as are at present open, as well 
as the cost and plan of those in course of erection, and a sub- 
committee of their number also visited the aquaria at the Crystal 
Palace and Brighton, with the view of studying the different 
systems of eration adopted. In pamphlet form the results of 
these inquiries are set forth in such a way as to form a guide to 
all interested in our public ‘‘ Fish Shows,” of which those at 
Brighton and the Crystal Palace are excellent examples. 

The great public aquaria of to-day are giants when compared 
with the toy aquariums of the drawing-room which were a fashion 
some twenty years ago. One of the tanks at Brighton is quite as 
large as some, and much larger than many of the drawing-rooms 
of which little glass fish-prisons used to be an ornament, Asa 
matter of course, the great aquaria of to-day are simply com- 
mercial speculations, money-making shows originated by joint- 
stock companies with « view to profit only. Scientific instruc- 
tion or popular information are with their projectors only 
incidental considerations, and hold no part, or only a very small 
part, in their inception. But we should not look down upon 
them in consequence. Although they are only the product of 
breeches-pocket enthusiasm, they will in spite of that defect 
afford us much information that we are much in want of, and aid 
in developing that accurate knowledge of fish-life of which at 
present we are singularly ignorant. 

Before, however, entering upon speculations as to what may 
be incidentally achieved in the way of gaining knowledge of 
the life and habits of our food fishes, it may be interesting to 
state that Mr. W. A. Lloyd, of the Crystal Palace Aquarium, who 
is an excellent authority, asserts that no Aquarium pure and 
simple will pay its way, even in a very large town or city, unless 
its cost be limited to £3,000, and its annual expenses be re- 
stricted to £500! Allowing a sum of £150 as interest on the 
capital sum, the total receipts would require to be £650 per 
annum, or about two guineas a day, which would represent forty- 
two persons at ashilling each, or double that number if the charge 
for admission should be fixed at sixpence for each person. Sun- 
day admissions are not counted upon. This presents a rather 
dark aspect of the question to enthusiasts in Natural History, 
for at the present prices of building materials and the high rate 
of wages now paid, only a very indifferent aquarium could be 
erected for the sum named. At Rothesay, a small pleasure town 
on the river Clyde, it was found that the five thousand pounds 
subscribed for the erection of an aquarium was an insufficient 
sum, and the capital has in consequence been more than 
doubled. 

A really great Aquarium, to ‘“‘pay,” must be something more 
than an aquarium; or, if not that in itself, it would require to 
form a portion of some greater exhibition, as in the case of the 
Crystal Palace, where the Aquarium is a parasite of the larger 
building. The Brighton Aquarium is both a fish-show, concert- 
room, and general lounge; and the suite of buildings recently 
erected at Southport, in Lancashire, is extensive. Several acres 
of ground are occupied altogether, the place being a winter garden 
as well as an aquarium. The Aquarium at Hamburg has been 
very successful, so much so, that the whole of the sum expended 
in its construction, £3,000, was recouped in six years. The 
current expenditure involved in keeping up the fish-show is £600 
per annum. The success of the Aquarium at Hamburg has been 
in part owing to the popularity of the gardens in which it is 
situated ; as many as 250,000 persons (a number equal to the 
population of the city) have been known to enter these gardens 
in the period of a week. Mr. Lloyd, who presided at the furnish- 
of the Hamburg Aquarium, and who has revised his estimates 





with special relation to the facts of the Hamburg case, never- 
theless holds and appears to prove that no fish-show will pay of 
itself unless the expenditure be restricted to the sum named. 
‘The Aquarium attached to the Crystal Palace cost about £12,000, 
exclusive of the ground on which it is erected, and Mr. Lloyd 
feels sure that it never would have been remunerative, but for ite 
being an accessory of the greater building. The cost of erecting 
the Aquarium in the Jardin d’Acclimatisation in Paris was 
100,000 frances, or £4,166. It contains only fourteen tanks of 
small size, and is entirely thrown into the shade by our Brighton 
Aquarium. The average number of visitors to the Parisian in- 


| stitution is about 450,000 annually, but it has never yet paid any 


dividend ! 

These figures are exceedingly interesting, although they do 
not, if we are to accept the opinion of Mr. Lloyd, say much for 
the national love of scientific inquiry. The capital invested in 
the Brighton Aquarium is about £100,000, and at present an 
excellent dividend is paid to the shareholders. The Southport 
Aquarium, which was opened in the autumn, is yet too much of an 
experiment to enable us to say how far it will prove remunerative. 
The capital invested amounts to £60,000. An Aquarium Company 
is at present being started in Liverpool, under the auspices of 
Mr. Willert Beale, also with a capital of £60,000. Great 
Yarmouth, Ramsgate, and Margate are each to have an aquarium, 
and for these a sum of £140,000 will be required, whilst the 
Rothesay Fish Show already alluded to requires for its completion 
£12,000, instead of the £5,000 originally contemplated. Counting 
the Winter Garden and Aquarium lately projected in London, and 
that meditated for Dublin, we are safe in assuming that as much 
as £700,000 is either invested or about to be invested in Fish 
Shows in England, Ireland, and Scotland. There can be no 
question that the creation of numerous other buildings of the 
kind will speedily be designed. Such towns and cities as Bir- 
mingham, Bradford, Glasgow, and Edinburgh are sure, sooner or 
later, to have their grand Aquarium. In large towns where there 
is a paucity of picture-galleries, museums, and kindred exhibitions, 
an aquarium forms a welcome place of resort, especially for ladies 
and children. There is no practical difficulty in constructing and 
maintaining an aquarium, even in cases where its site may be a 
hundred miles from the sea. It is important to state this fact, 
as many persons suppose that an aquarium cannot be properly 
organised in an inland town. The sea-water at the Crystal Palace 
is brought by railway from the Coast, and the animals are always 
in excellent health. 

Even, however, when a large sum of money is subscribed for 
the erection of an aquarium, it may not all at once become a 
success. The Berlin Aquarium, for instance, has proved almost 
a failure, whilst the Brighton Aquarium is not a great success, 
considered zoologically, though, as a show, it is entirely successful. 
The organisation and working of such an institution is attended 
by much worry and anxiety. It was a long time before the 
Aquarium at Hamburg could be got into working order. To 
ensure good health for the fish and crustaceans, and provide 
suitable food as well as keep up the supply of both, is a work that 
requires considerable organisation and not a little scientific 
knowledge. The mortality of some aquariums is very great 
indeed, although, we daresay, it will not be observable to the 
ordinary run of visitors. In the construction of these large Fish- 
exhibitions, the better plan seems to be to circulate the same 
water through all the tanks from a great central reservoir con- 
taining perhaps twice as much water in store as is required for 
the show-cisterns. The gentleman who is getting up the Liverpool 
Aquarium proposes that when many places of the kind are open, 
an exchange of curious specimens might be made, and other bene- 
fits be derived from the reciprocal consideration of curators and 
others interested. ‘To facilitate such a plan, we may perhaps find 
our Railway Companies fitting up a travelling aquarium-car, similar 
to one in America, in which fish and fish-eggs have been conveyed, 
with only a small per-centage of loss, from the Atlantic sea-board 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

On the whole, we anticipate much good from these exhibitions, 
both as regards discoveries in fish-life and in their educational 
power. ‘There is much to learn about fish that is interesting and 
would be useful, and without which we cannot duly regulate the 
economy of our vast food-fisheries, about which there is at present 
much controversy as to whether they are yielding a supply of fish 
commensurate to the machinery of capture which is employed. So 
little, indeed, is known about fish-life and the economy of our 
fisheries, that even very small additions to our quota of knowledge 
are very valuable. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LAY REPRESENTATION. 


[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”] 





what I consider a very great merit—that it ‘‘ would become more 
}and more reluctant to meddle with Church matters, and that in 
_ questions at all touching on doctrine it neither would nor ought 
to meddle at all.” 
| Ido not perceive whether or not he wishes his Lay Body to 


Sir,—Lord Lyttelton has the choice of weapons, since I am in a | « meddle with doctrine.” If he does, he ought not, in reason, to 
manner his challenger in your columns. Still, :t 1s really of no be content with a declaration. If he does not, what sort of a 
use to throw stones, I did not sneer or lay traps. I simply | Church representation will that be which cannot say what the 
applied the usual tests of criticism to a plausible project; when | Church believes and teaches ? 


the projector winces, the flaw is detected. Once more I call him 
as my witness to the community of feeling between clergy and 
laity in this country. Lord Lyttelton writes exactly like a 


clergyman. Having satisfied himself, he announces the result 
with a serene indifference to the doubts of others. His impatience 
at being asked the reasons of his dogmas is really quaint. On the 
other hand, I enter your columns as a layman. I listen with 
genuine respect to the propositions of an earnest, right-minded 
man like Lord Lyttelton, and then I ask you and your readers 
what is the amount of reason in them. 

I sincerely rejoice that Lord Lyttelton has determined to 
renew his Bill for the extension of the Episcopate. Here, at 
least, he will not complain of the divergency of the clerical mind. 
It does not surprise me that he has no better reason to give for 
not subjecting his lay project to the same ordeal than that the 
first is the business of a reformer, the other of an ‘“ agitator.” 
Does he reflect how much is involved in this confession? If his 
reform of Convocation were really a lay movement, it ought to 
be more ripe for Parliament than a proposal to increase the 
number of Bishops. The truth is, both are clerical move- 
ments; one emanating from the practical experience of the 
parochial clergy, supported by the whole voice of our Order. It 
is championed by a few enlightened laymen like Lord Lyttelton, 
but still sadly hampered by the apathy of the majority. The 
other is a speculation recently started by a very small section of 
the clergy, who have succeeded in enlisting what you describe 
as ‘‘a certain amount of rather peculiar lay opinion, which has 
got itself feebly expressed in various diocesan conferences.” If 
[ am not mistaken, I could lay my hand upon the clergyman who 
invented the Association which has had the good-fortune to pro- 
cure Lord Lyttelton for its Corinthian capital. It is amusing to 
be told that such an Association “ does not insist” on one or 
more chambers in the Reformed Convocation. It has never been 
in condition to insist on anything. It is simply touting for 
a policy; and Mr, Dickinson has taken the wind out of its sails, 
not by being a bit more practical, but because, when the hounds 
are casting about for the scent, the last cry gets the most 
attention. 

Lord Lyttelton says, ‘‘I assume all the disputable points,” in 
stating the simple fact that Convocation is the chamber of the 
Spiritualty, as much as the House of Lords is the chamber of the 
nobility; and then, with his good-humoured contempt of logic, 
he adds, ‘‘ therefore, as I say, provide a new lay body.” Really 
he must have some consideration for us Oxford bigots. If he 
will not answer my ‘too minute ” inquiry when this unexplained 
necessity arose, it is hardly enough for any reader of the Spectator 
to be told that Lord Lyttelton holds ‘‘ there was a time, and that 
not so very long ago,” when the old constitution sufficed, and 
‘*that has totally ceased.” We want to know why he holds this ; 
why he says that Parliament was once composed of Churchmen 
only, and now it is not. Nothing has happened to Parliament in 
our time but the formal admission of Dissenters. If he means 
that, he ought to answer my dates; if not, what doeshemean? I 
say formal admission, because in reality Dissent was always repre- 
sented in the House of Commons in fair proportion to its exist- 
ence in the country and the representative character of the House. 
Further, we had proof only last Session that Parliament still re- 
presents only too faithfully the lay churchmanship of the country. 
The Dissenters counted for nothing against the torrent of lay 
indignation that carried the Public Worship Bill. It was a great 
mistake, but it was the honest expression of the lay feeling of the 
Church, and only mistaken for want of a sounder doctrinal guidance. 

Could Lord Lyttelton’s Lay Body have done better? He will 
not even face the question how it is to be composed. ‘Iam 
content with a declaration,” he says. Yes, but who else can be 
content with it? Are the doctrine, worship, and government of 
the National Church such trifles that they can be left to whoever 
volunteers to settle them? Or do the knowledge, skill, and 
prudence required for the task come by nature to all the inhabi- 
tants of this happy island? Would Lord Lyttelton be ‘‘ content 
with a declaration ” in forming or managing any other society, or 
in his own club? He seems to think it a defect in Parliament— 





The greatest fault of the Public Worship Act is the attempt 
1 regulate worship without touching doctrine. If the measure 
| was to pass at all, it ought to have touched doctrine boldly and 
| directly. Ritual is only the shell of doctrine, and whoever under- 
| takes to regulate one, must be prepared to meet all difficulties 
|} connected with the other. Parliament did not see this, and 
hence the exceeding peril of the Act. There is an opinion, which 
even our Courts have not been free from, that worship concerns 
the congregation, and teaching only the priest. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the vitality of a religious body. It is a late 
invention of the lawyers. I may call it the legal heresy. Its 
formula is poverty of ritual and diversity in faith. Anything in 
the pulpit, because that is liberty of opinion; but nothing that 
means anything in worship, because some one present may not 
believe it. This is just now the greatest danger to the Church 
and to religion. It is a heresy to be abhorred of all true believers 
and earnest inquirers. If Parliament itself is hardly free from it, 
I am certainly not content to accept the very inferior and really 
unrepresentative body to be created by a “ declaration.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Beeford, January 5, 1875. 


GEORGE TREVOR. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—tThe right of the Laity to a representation in the Church’s 
Councils is one of great practical moment, pace Canon Trevor, at 
this day. Whether laymen should sit in Convocation, or in a 
separate assembly annexed to it, is, I should say, an altogether 
secondary consideration, on which I will not enter here; but I 
should like to furnish a brief answer to Canon Trevor's question, 
Who are to be understood by the Church laity? He has already 
been answered, I believe—at all events, he is answered now— 
that in the opinion of very many, every man of full age may be 
taken for a layman for voting purposes who is ready to make a 
formal declaration that he is or considers himself a bond fide 
member of the Church of England. 

We do not advocate a representation of the laity in the 
Church’s Councils, do not question the right of Parliament 
to exercise a veto on all novel regulations affecting Church 
discipline and doctrine. As long as the Church of England 
is the national Establishment, (and such may it long continue !) 
the whole nation is directly or indirectly intere-ted in its worship 
and discipline ; and Parliament, which represents the nation, clearly 
represents the Establishment also, and must have a veto on all 
changes whatsoever. But the Church has a spiritual aspect also, 
and as a spiritual body it composed not of clergy only, but of 
clergy and laity. Suppose a revision of the Articles to be 
thought expedient, could this work be entrusted to Parliament? 
and if not, should it be disposed of by a purely clerical assembly, 
or by some organ which should consult the wishes and counsels of 
the three orders, bishops, clergy, and laity? What is contended 
for is that Parliament is not the right place in which to introduce 
or debate on new ecclesiastical regulations. These things should 
be settled ordinarily by a Church Council appointed for that 
purpose, from which the appeal in the last instance would always 
lie to Queen, Lords, and Commons,—but the hard work should be 
done by the preparatory Council. When a tenable conclusion is 
arrived at by the majority of the three orders, then, and then 
only, as a rule, Parliament should be called on to approve or dis- 
approve. Canon Trevor seems to be afraid that this would involve 
sudden and alarming changes. On the contrary, it would guard 
against the possibility of any new Church legislation without the 
most careful consideration and fullest hearing of all interests. 

It may be noted that Parliament is not an exclusively lay body, 
since the Bishops sit in it officially. The common notion that 
Parliament represents the laity, and Convocation the clergy, 
can, therefore, scarcely be correct. The fact seems to be that 
Parliament represents the Establishment, and Convocation the 
Church in its more spiritual aspect, and that, therefore, the latter 
body should contain, or have annexed to it, a lay element, and 
carefully consider all modifications of existing Church law before 
they are brought before Parliament for final and formal 





ratification. 
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Again, Canon Trevor has repeatedly asked how such lay repre- 
sentatives are to be found or chosen? It is not the business of 
the Association for Promoting the Reform of Convocation, of 
which I have the honour to be one of the clerical secretaries, to 
supply a formal answer to this question, which we are quite willing 
to leave in the hands of Convocation and the Crown. Individu- 
ally, Ido not see why every parish should not appoint its lay 
electors, these electors meeting in the cathedral city of the diocese 
to select the two, three, or four diocesan representatives. But of 
one thing I am as assured as the Spectator itself,—that if men 
were once convinced of the need for a Church Council to prepare 


Church legislation for Parliament, and saw that the laity should |- 


be therein in some sense represented, it would not be at all diffi- 
cult to ascertain who was a layman for all practical purposes, or 
to secure fairly efficient representation of the laity in such a body. 

Meanwhile, going on with the old system, with an unreformed, 
exclusively clerical Convocation, and no very clear understanding 
as to the mutual relations of Convocation and Parliament, the 
consequences may be so inconvenient as to necessitate the general 
adoption of a plan for the reform of Convocation, before another 
year has passed over our heads.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Clarence Square, Brighton, July 5. ARCHER GURNEY. 





MYSTERIOUS PERCEPTIONS. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Srr,—In our reasonings concerning the mysterious perceptions of 
certain members of the lower creation, it is no doubt natural for 
us to assume that such perceptions must be determined in 
obedience to the teachings of some one or more of the senses 
known to human beings. But why must the inexplicable per- 
ceptions of some insects and of birds, dogs, cats, and horses be 
necessarily referable to the sense of sight or smell, or indeed to 
any one of the five human senses? 

In your remarks on this subject in last Saturday's Spectator, it 
seems to me that you rightly dismiss the several theories which 
have been started on the assumption that the mysterious percep- 
tions of the lower creation must proceed from the sense of sight 
or of smell, by saying, ‘‘ There is evidently still a secret beyond 
the scope of all these explanations.” This secret, whatever it 
may be, finds a name in our language in the word ‘ instinct,”—a 
convenient expression which serves to cover our ignorance of 
unknown perceptions. 

With all their superiority, it must be confessed that human 
beings do not possess a monopoly of the discerning powers.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis Georce Heatnu. 

Brunswick Lodge, South Hackney, January 6. 





THE LAW IN “GUY MANNERING.” 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—In the editorial note appended to my communication on 
the above subject, which you were good enough to insert in last 
week's Spectator, you remark that the Justices could not make 
Pleydell a magistrate. This is true, but you had forgotten that 
in a former chapter Mr. Pleydell tells Colonel Mannering, in the 
course of their conversation at Edinburgh, that he, te., the 
speaker, was still in the Commission of the Peace for ——shire, 
although he had ceased to be Sheriff of that county.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Tutshill Lodge, Chepstow. 

[Mr. Evans is quite right, and we must plead guilty, after having 
read ‘*Guy Mannering” some ten or twelve times, to having 
missed the point. Scott must, it is clear, be widely studied still. 
We have received fourteen letters correcting the error, two of 
them of a most elaborate kind. Mr. Evans's is sufficient.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


THomas Evans. 








POETRY. 
PR es 
THE OLD YEAR,—1874. 

Art dead of night the Year lies down to die, 

With shroud of snow above his ice-cold breast. 
Unwept expires he, but full many a sigh 
From hearts that sorrow deeply, lastingly, 

Is heaved for those he hurried to their rest. 


*Mid surge and storm, ‘ La Plata’s’ gallant crew 
Met on the mighty deep their summons home ; 

While they who loved them with a love how true, 

Heard in the blast that, shrieking, round them blew, 
A voice which prophesied their hour had come. 





The cup of some held yet one horror more,— 
An isle of fire amid the ocean rose ; 
No rescuing ship, no near and friendly shore, 
Saved from the raging flames the hundreds four 
Whose peaceful lives have met such tragic close. 


Our isle, too, hath its dangers; perils dread 
Dog at each step our unsuspecting way. 
The living on a journey start ; the dead 
By scores are on a longer journey led, 
To wait, not Christmas,—but the Judgment Day. 


And oh! how many souls by sudden call, 

Through fell disease, old age, or suffering sore, 
This year has summoned hence! The tears that fall 
By beds of death, on funeral bier and pall, 

Cease not one hour till Time shall be no more. 


Father! to Thee we bow. Thy stern decrees 
Inscrutable to us are. This we know ;— 

Thou numberedst each precious hair of these 

We mourn; Thou governest fire, blast, and seas ; 
Therefore we trust, though our beloved lie low. 





TO DEATH: AN ECHO. 
Yes, Death is hard, but harder tis to see 
The previous hours of conscious agony,— 
To hear the loved one whisper, ‘I must go!” 
And feel you cannot stay the coming blow. 
The ‘Grim King” gives, at least, eternal rest, 
And lulls for aye the pain within that breast. 
But who can gauge those awful moments past 
Before the heaving breast has breathed its last ? 
When the dear lips at length decline to take 
The draught that skill has mingled for her sake, 
And only murmur, “I’m so weak and tired! 
Before the morn my life will have expired.” 
Compared with.torture such as these words give, 
Perhaps 'twere better to have ceased to live. 


January 1, 1875. A. C. W. 





BOOKS. 
iecmniiiesiat 
BOSSUET.* 

Tuts book is welcome because, we believe, there is no other 
biography of Bossuet in the English language. It is interesting, 
because the man and his time could scarcely be made the theme 
of a dull record. It contains much good writing, because it con- 
tains many extracts from the letters of Madame de Sévigné and 
the sermons of Bossuect himself. High Anglican Church- 
men will be pleased to hear that the author never loses an 
opportunity of showing how heartily she detests Protestant- 
ism; and Protestants will be glad to learn that she does 
not know what Protestantism means. The one party will 
be pleased to find that Charles I. was ‘‘a martyr King ;” 
‘that England degraded itself in the sight of God and 
man by shedding his blood;” that ‘‘love of novelty, private 
judgment, and contempt for authority” led to the “ judicial 
murder” of the sovereign who was chiefly remarkable for his 
power of telling lies; that the outbreak of Puritanism “ flooded 
England with misery and sin ;” and that the disciples of Calvin 
‘* put their fellow-men to death, and murdered their King, for the 
sake of trivial differences in rites and ceremonies.” Such language 
will have the double advantage of pleasing some religious zealots 
and of hurting nobody. It can be described only by the French word 
béte. Anable Royalist or High Churchman would not speak in that 
fashion, and men who have studied Puritanism will certainly not 
take the trouble to defend it from stupid rancour. On the other 
hand, the Protestant ‘‘ Catholics ” of England—we really do not 
know what other name to give them—will be glad to find a 
sly insinuation that the great Bishop of Meaux covers with his 
mantle Mr. Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, Holborn. The book, in 
fact, is a plea for that Protestant Catholicism which would be 
completely Catholic if it were to accept the infallibility of the 
Pope. We are invited to believe that if Bossuet had a seat on 
the Episcopal Bench of England, he would have been a member 
of the Church Union, and would have blasted the Judicial Com- 
mittee with the lightnings of his eloquence. ‘‘To what base uses 
do we come!” Perhaps we shall next find some heady Democrat in- 











* Bossuct and his Contemporarics. By the Author of “A Dominican Artist.” 
London: Rivingtons. 1574. 
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sinuating that if Cromwell were now living, he would distinguish 
himself by standing for Northampton along with Mr. Bradlaugh. Such 
pleas are amusing, but they do not add to the value of a book like 
Bossuet and his Contemporaries. They should be kept for little 
conclaves of intoxicated zealots. ‘That fact is the more worthy of 
remembrance, because, we see, the author is writing a Life of 
Fénelon. It would also be well for her to acquire the art of 
writing English, for at present her language is as ungrammatical 
and loose as that of a school-girl. It is also marred by vulgarities 
which might prompt a sensitive mind to utter most un-Christian 
maledictions. To say that Bossuet often ‘‘ spouted” Homer 
when he was sleeping, or that Bossuet would not “swallow” 
Jurieu’s pretensions to be a prophet, is to use a taproom phrase- 
ology which such a purist in style as Bossuet would have found 
almost as offensive as a heretical proposition. The author would 
do well to apply to her style a little of that scorn for private 
judgment which she reserves for theology. She would finda 
valuable literary ‘director ” in the great man of whom she writes. 
We frankly confess that, although we do not believe in the theo- 
logical infallibility of the Pope, we do believe in the rhetorical 
infallibility of such literary pontiffs as Bossuet. 

To write an adequate life of Bossuet would demand such an 
acquaintance with the history both of the Church and of France, 
such a knowledge of theology, such a grasp of the Cartesian 
philosophy, so much both of scholarship and of speculative power, 
that the mere enumeration of these essentials would be a satire on 
the present volume. Nevertheless, it contains so many interesting 
facts that it may be profitably read even by those who already 
know the man and the period. Bossuet himself is perhaps the 
most towering figure that the Catholic Church has presented 
since the Reformation. She has produced men of far finer 
natures, subtler genius, more poetic spirit. She has given the 
world men whose words give a thousand times more refreshment 
to the soul. But the strength and the splendour of his intellect 
are such that he stands alone. He is the last of the theological 
giants. So lonely is his place that the most rigidly dogmatic of 
the Churches might seem to be capable of producing no man of 
the same race. Had he lived in our day, the Zeit Geist would have 
made him as different from the figure which we see in his 
books as he really was from the theologians of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Had he been a dogmatic theologian at 
all, he would have been thorough,—a Goliath of the Ultra- 
montanes, the staff of whose spear would have been as a weaver's 
beam. But the probability is that such keenness of intel- 
lect as his would have seen the tremendous abyss which yawns 
between the declarations of the Catholic theology, and those 
developments of society and of thought that are as ineffaceable 
as the nationalities in which they have arisen. He came at a time, 
however, when the temper of Europe was still essentially theologi- 
cal, when the Protestant Churches, as well as the Church of Rome, 
held fast by an infallible standard of truth, when the Kings of 
France could still lean on the principle of divine right, when the 
spirit of criticism was still too reverential to admit of a Voltaire, 
and when society was so firmly planted on the adamant of ancient 
usage as to make a prophecy that there would be a Revolution 
seem hardly less foolish than a prediction that France herself 
would relapse into barbarism. Bossuet came when France was 
touching the highest point to which she could be brought by her 
feudal institutions and her Church. Had he lived a generation 
and a half later, such a man would not have written his Histoire 
des Variations des Eglises Protestantes, or have flung his magnifi- 
cent energies into the combat about Quietism, or made himself the 
leader of the Gallican Church. Such men as he always engage 
in the struggle that chiefly interests their age, and forty or fifty 
years after him the intellectual thoughts of France were gathered 
round the polemics of Voltaire. Hence he would have defended 
Christianity instead of attacking Protestantism, and the work 
would have been so absorbing as to have left him neither time 
nor taste to discuss the metaphysics of meditative devotion or 
the provincial rights of the French Church. 

All his training and all the circumstances of his age tended to 
make him a rounded dogmatic theologian. His youthful bent was 
towards the Church, and he was at first educated by the Jesuits. 
It is told of him that, when a boy, he one day came upon a copy 
of the Bible in the presence of his father and uncle. He seems 


to have never read the Scriptures before. The volume lay | 


open at the Prophecies of Isaiah. He read the verses to him- 
self for a time, and then, fired by the glowing strains, he 
recited the words aloud with such passion as to fill the two 
listeners with awe. ‘Thus early did he show the powers of 
a great orator. Afterwards, when he was studying at the 





College of Navarre, in Paris, and when he was still a mere 
lad, he had become so noted for his powers of speech that 
a strange exhibition of them was made in the Hétel de Ram- 
bouillet, which was then a gathering-place of all the fashion- 
able persons who cared for literature. One night, when the talk 
turned upon oratory, the Marquis de Feuquiéres declared that if 
Bossuet were sent for, and told to preach to the company on any 
given subject, he would do so without the help of books, and on 
the spur of the moment. The lad was brought, and after con- 
sidering his theme for a short time, he did deliver a sermon which 
astonished the gay company. ‘The experiment was tried a second: 
time, and with equal success. Such facility of speech might have 
led Bossuet to become a mere popular preacher, empty and: 
fluent, if he had not also possessed a penctrating intellect and a 
passion for thoroughness. But he set himself to make a rigorous 
study of the classics, and to make a still more attentive examina- 
tion of the Fathers. Saint Augustine, in particular, was his 
daily companion. Throughout life he constantly went to that 
theologian for rules or hints of guidance, seldom writing 
on any subject until he had first looked at the greatest 
of the Christian Fathers. But his chief study was the 
Scriptures. They lay on his table night and day. He never 
travelled without a Bible and a concordance. Thus he gathered a 
knowledge of the Old Testament and the New to which we can 
find parallels only in the records of the Covenanters and the 
Puritans. In the Discours sur l Histoire Universelle and in Politique 
Tirée de VEcriture, his prodigious acquaintance with the letter 
of Holy Writ is displayed in a fashion which may well amaze the 
most devout minds of this generation, and which has excited the 
merriment of scoffers. ‘The exact number of years that have 
elapsed since Cain murdered Abel, since the Deluge overwhelmed 
the world, and since Abraham went into the land of Canaan are 
fixed with a precision which, as Buckle sarcastically said, ‘‘ might 
almost make us believe that the events had taken place in his own 
time, if not under his own eyes.” A still more astonishing use is 
made of Scriptural texts in his Politique Tirée de  Ecriture, which was: 
written for the instruction of his pupil, the Dauphin, to show that 
a Prince should have absolute power, and that his subjects are 
bound to obey him at any cost. Bossuet points to some act of David 
or Solomon, or quotes some text from Isaiah or the Psalms, without 
ever asking whether the precepts which were suited for the Israel 
of the Kings are applicable to the France of Louis X1V. He 
made precisely the same use of Scripture as those Fifth-Monarchy 
men who settled the righteousness of beheading Charles I. by 
quoting the words, ‘‘ And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before. 
the Lord in Gilgal.” Mause Headrigg is only a plebeian and 
Covenanting caricature of Bossuet, when she finds a warrant 
for the defeat of Claverhouse at Drumclog in words whicls 
were addressed to the Israclites, ‘‘Is it not written, ‘Cut ye 
not off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from among 
the Levites’?—Numbers, fourth and aughteenth.” Her raciest 
references to the Jewish Kings are not a more whimsical defiance 
of all the rules of modern criticism than one of the ablest books 
written by the ablest theologian of France. The simple explana- 
tion of Bossuet’s appeals to the letter of Holy Writ is, that 
his education was purely theological and literary. He never gave 
himself the slightest scientific training, and his study of philo- 
sophy was as scanty as it was superficial He had read 
Descartes, but only for the purpose of refuting such propositions 
as were dangerous to the Church, or of using such as were ser- 
viceable. His writings bristle with quotations from the Fathers, 
but he does not seem to have ever read the immense and splendid 
literature which had already been produced by modern Italy, 
England, and France. His books might all have been written by 
a monk of the sixth century, if they had not discussed the theo~ 
logical and the ecclesiastical controversies of the seventeenth. 
His thoughts belonged to the past. Nothing was modern in his 
writing but the themes and the style. Hence its peculiar value 
and its peculiar worthlessness. One of the rhetoricians of all 
time, he has left pages that school-boys may study a thou- 
sand years hence as carefully as those of our day study the 
orations of Cicero. Nor can any student of history or of theology 
afford to neglect books which tell with consummate power what 
the ablest men of France believed and denied two hundred years 
ago. But it would be difficult to name any author of equal 
genius who is so nearly worthless as a guide in the perplexities of 
the present hour. The Histoire Universelle and the Oraisons 
Funibres are splendid pieces of eloquence, but they do not contain 
one fertilising thought. Most of their pages are dreary stretches 
of magnificent common-place or of refuted falsity. His Politique 
is a magazine of curiosities. His treatise on the Gallican Churcle 
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has been cancelled by events. Bossuet was neither a poet nor 
a philosopher, but only a consummate controversialist and a 
splendid rhetorician. Hence, as a teacher he stands on a lower 
plane than his contemporaries Descartes, Pascal, Malebranche, 
Fénelon, Locke, and Milton. 

Perhaps the most striking example of his essentially fleeting 
method of discussion is his Histoire des Variations des Eqglises 
Protestantes. It displays immense controversial ability, and such 
a force of classic style as will for ever keep it from decay. 
Grant the premises from which it starts, and it is unanswerable. 
If it be true that there is but one Church of Christ, and that it 
must have unity, or rather unanimity, of belief, the principle of 
the Protestant sects must be false, because it has led, and it must 
lead, to contradictory doctrines. It might be shown, indeed, 
that the principle is equally fatal to the claims of Catholicity and 
even of Christianity, since neither Catholicity nor Christianity 
ever did, or ever can, display unanimity, or even unity of belief. 
But the criticism of the present age does not take the trouble 
either to deny or to affirm the cogency of such an argument; 
it denies the premises. The hypothesis that there must be 
one true Church, in Bossuet’s sense of the term, and that it 
must reveal unity or unanimity of doctrine, is one of those 
ideas which the present age has sailed past. It will not fit 
into our profoundest convictions. It is as antiquated as the 
Ptolemaic philosophy. Most men roughly reason that the whole 
constitution of society must be false, if Bossuet’s theory be true ; 
and so much more trust have they in facts than in philosophy, 
that they do not waste their time in looking at his system. 
Philosophical students apply the same principle of scepticism in 
amore subtle way. ‘There are theologians, it is true, who still 
accept the assumptions of Bossuet, but they are not in the stream 
of their time. 

Bossuet’s essentially controversial nature was also seen in his 
defence of Gallicanism. He fancied that the Papacy might be 
infallible, but not individual Popes; that the Roman Pontiff might 
be the first of Christian Bishops, and yet that the Gallican 
Church and other prominent Churches might be so largely inde- 
pendent of his authority as to be supreme in their own sphere. 
Had he been more of a thinker, he would have seen the futility of 
that idea. Even in his time, the twin currents of Protestantism 
and Rationalism were already beginning to threaten the very 
foundations of the Roman Church, and she could defend herself 
only by a rigid internal unity. Since the intellectual forces of the 
coming time were to be arrayed against her, there was all the more 
need that she should be guarded by an iron discipline. And, 
moreover, it was impossible to prevent the despotism of Rome 
from growing without breaking up the Church itself. The ad- 
mission of the Pope’s primacy insensibly but inevitably led to the 
recognition of his supremacy, and that led to the declaration of 
his infallibility. The condition of the world, the attacks on the 
Church, the necessity of self-defence, the ambition of the Pontiffs, 
the work of the monastic Orders, and the logical result of 
theories embedded in the very heart of the Roman theology, all 
led to the decree of the Vatican Council. That decree may have 
been a disaster to Christianity, and we think it, of course, 
absurd; but it was none the less inevitable. The neces- 
sity became clear to the abler theological thinkers even of 
France after the shock of the French Revolution. De Maistre 
saw that even for political reasons the Papacy must be held in- 
fallible, and Lamennais, by far the most gifted man that the 
French priesthood has produced since Bossuet, never let slip an 
opportunity of smiting Gallicanism with contempt. Gallicanism 
is now dead, and if Bossuet had lived in our time, he would have 
preached a funeral oration over the grave of so much glory and 
so many hopes. 

The personal character of Bossuet, his relations with Fénelon, 
and his adulation of Louis XIV., form a less pleasant theme than 
his literary and polemical genius. We must keep the examination 
of it for another occasion. 





THE BLACK COUNTRY.* 
Ir may appear to many, perhaps to most, persons that a more 
unpromising district for a landscape-painter to plant his easel in 


could scarcely be found than the coal and iron country of South | 


Staffordshire. Some credit for originality would doubtless be 
given to any artist who should select it for a season's sketching, 
but a more prominent idea would be that he must be very clever 
to make anything of it. This would, however, be much too low 





* The Black Country: Sixteen Etchings, Illustrative of Scenes in the Coal and Iron 
Disiricts of South Staffordshire. With Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate. By 
Richard 8, Chattock. London P. and D. Colnaghi and Co. 





a view to take either of the inducement which led Mr. Chattock 
to attempt the series of illustrations now before us of the Black 
Country, or of the means whereby he-has achieved the 
great success which we acknowledge them to be. He 
has not regarded this wonderful scene of industry merely 
as a field of study attractive by its novelty, still less as an 
ugly spot in nature which needed the dressing and devices of 
art to soften and beautify it and make it presentable. He has 
evidently entered upon his task with a due reverence for his sub- 
ject, being impressed with the perception that it contained within 
itself a rugged grandeur, of which there could be no more effective 
portrait than a true and unadorned representation. We can 
scarcely be wrong in surmising also the his choice was dictated 
by a sense of the special qualifications which he undoubtedly 
possesses for the work. Mr. Chattock is known by several other 
series of etchings, some of them, we believe, later in execution 
than the present, as a skilful and rapidly rising etcher of land- 
scape, with a somewhat marked individuality. This indi- 
viduality, however, arises more from the special strength 
with which he executes certain parts of his work, than from 
anything in the nature of mannerism; and the effects which he 
here depicts are of a nature specially congenial to his style, in 
that they employ him to the full where his power is at its height, 
and make comparatively light demands upon those faculties in 
which his art is weakest. 

The portfolio comprises sixteen etchings, five of which depict 
various processes in the preparation of iron, three others repre- 
sent the picturesque machinery at the mouth of the coal-pit, two 
illustrate the making of coke, four more show the common aspects 
of the coal and iron district, while the remaining two are local 
studies of the geological structure and antiquities of the neigh- 
bourhood. To accompany and explain each plate is a short page 
of descriptive letterpress, which is noteworthy for the graphic 
expression and the succinctness with which it gives just the 
amount of information that is needful to explain the artist's 
motive, and sometimes also for a further indication of beauties, 
to render which he is willing to admit the impotence of the art 
he practices. ‘ Picturesque,” he tells us, ‘the Black Country 
always is, even in the grey desolation of its ordinary mid-day 
aspect; as night comes on, and the fires of the blast 
and other furnaces become more conspicuous by contrast with 
the gathering darkness, it presents scenes of peculiar and 
most impressive grandeur. During the hour of twilight, when 
this contrast is less violent than it afterwards becomes, and the 
lingering daylight still partially discloses depths of mystery into 
which the eye is tempted to penetrate, it is seen to perhaps greatest 
advantage. The subtlety of colour which then results from the 
conflict between the firelight and the beams of day is not to be 
expressed in an an etching.” He then describes the plate of the 
“Blast Furnaces, Cradley,” the first and one of the most elabo- 
rate of the series, as an attempt to render alone the “ mystery 
and fullness” of this effect. And the etching itself amply proves 
that there is matter in these two elements to employ all the 
resources at the artist’s command. It is enough if a scratched 
and corroded sheet of copper can thus be made to print the air of 
night, dense to suffocation with wreaths of swirling smoke, that 
strive or mingle with living flame, or roll in lurid half-light over- 
head, or, volume within volume, merge in a fathomless back- 
ground to bright jets of steam, while the tall chimneys, vomiting 
yet denser clouds, rise still and massive in the midst above their 
looming bases of brickwork, simple, square, and large as a 
temple of Assyria. ‘Fullness and mystery” are indeed two 
of the main qualities of this fine etching; but there is another 
quality essential to the scene, in which Mr, Chattock excels both 
here and elsewhere in a marked degree, namely, the suggestion of 
movement. ‘There is a perpetual pouring-forth of black smoke 
from his chimneys and roaring fire from his furnaces, and here 
the whole mingled mass is sweeping onwards under a strong 
wind, Mr. Chattock possesses what we believe to be the most 
serviceable quality that an etcher can have, a due sense of the value 
of strongly-marked, decisive lines, together with the power of 
executing them with vigour and expression. This gives him, 
among other things, a remarkable command over the two great 





active agents in the Black Country,—fire and smoke. We 
know of no artist who has put the like amount of pure draw- 
ing into a wreath of smoke as he has in the rolling volume 
of black dust which pours forth from the old engine-house in 
Plate XII. Nor is his drawing less perfect of the outlines and 
inner forms of living flame. See, for example, the raging mass of 
fire mingled with smoke which bursts forth from the base of the 





furnace, during the process of tapping, in Plate IIL; and again, 
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as a contrasting phase of the devouring element, the quivering 
tongues of flame that dance in tremulous air over the shafts of 
the coke ‘‘hearth,” Plate X. The only parallel which we can recall 
to mind to this kind of expression is in the series of smaller 
etchings by M. Martial, representing ‘‘ Paris en incendie,” with 
its dense smoke and tongues of petroleum-fire. But Mr. Chattock’s 
use of vigorous lines is as valuable in the representation of objects 
at rest as in that of gases and vapours in motion. It is essential, 
of course, to the representation of the perplexed and rugged 
crust of the earth in the coal and iron country, and the rough 
machinery about the pit-mouths, and ramshackle sheds and 
buildings of the district, but it also enables him to give singular 
substance and solidity to objects in deep shadow; indeed, as it 
seems to us, he gains in subtlety as he plunges deeper into the 
shade. ‘ Tapping the Blast Furnace,” to which we have just 
referred, is in point of expression as vigorous as Plate L, and the 
effect of irresistible might and fury of the blown fire under which 
the white rivulet of molten iron streams down its sandy channel 
is skilfully enhanced by a calm glimpse of sky, in which the half- 
moon floats peacefully above the dim bastions that flank the fur- 
nace. The effect of contrast is the same as that afforded by the 
unmoved majesty of the building in the plate first described, 
only the order is inverted. There the chief commotion takes 
place in the sky itself. Other examples of triumphs in the biting 
of the copper and the preservation of form and substance in the 
innermost shade, may be found in a series of telling effects of 
black and white afforded by the processes of purification of iron 
by puddling, shingling, and rolling, a class of subjects for- 
merly associated with the name of the painter Wright, of Derby. 
Skilful and forcible as these and other of the plates are in these 
respects, we are disposed to think that their highest charm lies in 
a vein of true poetry which runs through the work. To show, as 
Mr. Chattock does, that this refined sentiment arises naturally 
out of a combination generally supposed to be barren or even 
destructive of beauty, is one of the most valuable results which 
an artist can achieve. ‘There is unspeakable pathos in his picture 
(Plate XIII.) of a tract of country where a mine has been worked 
out, ‘* lying,” as he says in a graphic description of the subject of 
the print, “in silent, utter desolation, the scene, no great while 
ago, of an intense activity, giving occupation to many hundreds of 
workmen, but the only record of which now subsists in a ruined 
wall, a surface fretted into strange, unnatural alternation of hill 
and yale, or afew broken pit-frames rearing their gaunt skeletons 
against the sky.” And in relation thereto he truly accounts for 
the impression of profound melancholy which such a scene creates, 
by the fact that it is ‘‘essential to the impression of intense 
desolation that some human element should mingle with the con- 
ditions from which it takes its rise.” Much as nature has done 
to restore her reign, that same air of melancholy still hovers | 
about the shapeless tumult of the Campagna; but we doubt 
whether, with all the majesty of old Rome to feed his imagi- 
nation, our artist could have been more thoroughly im- 
pressed than he has been here in our own Black Country. In 
point of art, this plate is in many respects one of the finest of 
the series. The sky, which in some of the etchings is needlessly 
coarse, is here more carefully graduated, and the whole subject 
is toned into a more consistent whole than in those examples 





where brilliancy is the main object. Moreover, the composition | 
is managed with skill, so as to lead the eye naturally over the | 
desolate brow of the hill or along deserted tracks in search of | 
some more hospitable scene. We cannot here refrain from quot- 
ing one more graphic touch in Mr. Chattock’s letterpress, where | 
he describes an old type of pumping-engine, still standing, | 
whose ‘huge, complicated, wooden beam, day after day, year | 
after year, makes its slow and steady passage, and a significant | 
pause at the close of each stroke (as if a giant were collecting | 
his energies for the next) tells of a construction long since 
superseded.” 

The last three etchings of the series exhibit scenes of which 
the picturesque attraction is of a more ordinary nature; one of 
** Monk’s Wharf, Tipton,” with a bright background, possessing 
some natural beauty; the second, a perspective view, very 
vigorously drawn and etched, of an arched gallery, carved out 
of old as a limestone quarry in the hill called the ‘“ Wren’s 
Nest ;” and the third and last, an old archway at the entrance of 
Dudley Castle, a very simple subject, but one which, treated as 
it is under a night-effect, enables the artist to display to perfec- 
tion those qualities of ‘*mystery and fullness” which he has 
noted as characteristic of the Black Country, but which may also 
be assigned as ome leading qualities of his own style, in dealing 
with the black-and-white of the etcher’s art. It is instructive to 


observe here how the careful drawing and strong marking of 
every stone in the wall and every leaf of the nearer branches are 
what give the substance and richness which one sees at a first 
glance, although these details are so toned down by shade as to 
be scarcely visible without searching inspection. The air of 
reality, as, indeed, in all the best of these etchings, is here so 
great, that we cannot help feeling the introduction of figures in a 
costume two centuries old to be a mistake. It jars upon this 
sense of reality, and seems to savour of masquerading. We have 
said enough to show that the subjects chosen are both various 
and suggestive. They bear internal evidence also that they are 
far from exhausting the artistic resources of the district, and we 
should be glad to indulge in the hope that the artist does not 
intend to treat the mine so successfully opened by him as already 
‘‘ worked out.” 





DEEP-SEA FISHING.* 

Tuts bulky volume, at first sight somewhat deterring in its 
appearance, will have attractions for many who, are interested 
in our sea fisheries, from widely different motives. In the first 
place, there are the ordinary, intelligent class of readers, who 
are glad to glean information upon everything affecting the world 
in which they live,—and the amount of knowledge of the sea 
fisheries of the United Kingdom is, considering how intimately 
the subject is connected with many places and portions of every- 
day life, singularly small. There are, next, the naturalists, who will 
find many surmises with which to agree and many from which to 
dissent and many facts upon which to build new theories with regard 
to the little-known habits of the fishes of the sea. And there are 
those who watch sea fishing as one portion of the national indus- 
tries, and its followers as no unimportant part of the industrial 
community. And lastly, there is the interest which must attract 
both the householder and the observer of social changes,—the 
interest, we mean, attaching to fish as an important and growing 
article of general consumption. 

Mr. Holdsworth writes with a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, though not in so popular a form as Mr. Bertram in his 
pleasant work The Harvest of the Sea, who also relates many 
eurious historical and antiquarian details of sea fishing; and he 
has a complete mastery over his facts, and a capability of clearly 
explaining technical or mechanical details. Sometimes, indeed, 
his style might be more terse and lively, but he writes, on the 
whole, with a certain amount of literary power, far more indeed 
than is to be found in the works of more pretentious authors. 
Finally the sketches of the various appliances and of the different 
kinds of fishing-boats are extremely well executed, and with con- 
siderable artistic ability. There are two main divisions of this 
work, firstly, that concerning the appliances by which fish are taken, 
that is, the nets and boats. Next there is a general sketch of the 
sea-fishing, the places, and the fishermen of the United Kingdom. 
There are about half a dozen methods of fishing in general use ; 
the most important and the one which is in more continual em- 
ployment in point of time than the others is trawling. This 
method requires the largest capital, the best seamanship, and the 
most powerful craft. Those who gain a livelihood by it go far 
away into the seas to the distant banks in the North Sea. The 
fish taken are those continually in season, such as turbot, soles, 
and gurnard. ‘The contents,” remarks Mr. Holdsworth, 
speaking of the hauling-in of the nets, p. 80, ‘are 
frequently of the most varied description, and they differ 
according to season and locality. The first to separate themselves 
from the quivering mass are the fisherman’s great and ever- 
present enemies, the dog-fish—‘ dogs,” as they are usually called— 
lashing their tails and snapping their jaws, ferocious to the last, 
as they wriggle about the deck in everybody’s way, till they are 
sooner or later quieted with a blow on the head, and once more 
consigned to the deep. ‘Turbot and brill expend their last ener- 
gies in convulsive flappings ; but the soles, plaice, and skate take 
things more quietly, whilst some of the various species of gurnard 
erect their fins and display life-tints of the most delicate beauty. 
Crustacea are frequently abundant, and whilst the fishermen are 
busy picking out the prime fish, and separating the different 
kinds for packing, a lobster will suddenly flap its way out from 
among the slippery crowd ; edible and long-legged spider crabs stalk 
forth with solemn and ridiculous gravity, and hermit crabs in 
dozens rattle their shelly domiciles about the deck.” Next in 
importance to the trawl come the drift-nets; these may be 
briefly described as long lines of perpendicular network, in which 
the fish, chiefly herrings, are caught by the meshes. Then there 





* Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing-Boats, By E, W. H. Holdsworth, F.LS., F.ZS. 
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is the line-fishing, either with long lines or hand-lines, a method 
chiefly employed in the capture of cod on the Dogger and other 
banks. Next comes the sean-fishing, to which the pilchards on the 
Devonshire coast fall victims, and multitudes of herrings in the 
lochs of Scotland,—a vast circular mass of net-work, which is 
gradually drawn round a portion of a shoal of fishes among which 
it has been cast. Again, we may mention bag-netting for sprats and 
white-bait, and the various kinds of fixed-net fishing known respec- 
tively as kettle-nets, weirs, and trannels. There are many points 
and questions of very considerable interest which this work raises, 
but we can here only touch upon one or two. One which has, 
perhaps, the most interest from every point of view is the question 
of the spawning of sea fish. It has aroused no little discussion, 
and among the fishermen bitterness. It is also a point which has 
quickened the interest of the keenest naturalist, and upon a 
proper knowledge of it depends in a great measure the future 
prosperity of our sea fisheries. Upon no subject are true data 
more difficult to obtain, and consequently the wildest theories 
have been broached regarding it. Very great bad feeling has 
frequently arisen between the trawlers and the other fisher- 
men, as it is constantly alleged that spawn is completely rooted 
up and destroyed by the action of the trawl, and that conse- 
quently the supply of fish is much diminished. Speaking of 
Dublin Bay (p. 361), Mr. Holdsworth remarks as to this 
point :—‘‘ About 1857, both trawlers and line fishermen had 
their profits materially diminished by the unexpected disappear- 
ance of most of the haddocks for which Dublin Bay and the 
neighbouring coast had long been famous. The scarcity of this 
favourite fish was, of course, attributed by the line fishermen 
solely to the operations of the trawlers, and the latter became 
more unpopular than ever. It appears, however, that this was 
not the first occasion on which haddocks had become scarce, and 
as on the coast of Scotland and part of the coast of England, they 
had long previously left their usual grounds for a time without 
there haying been any sound reason for believing that the system 
of trawling could have driven them away. What we now know 
about the haddock-spawn floating at the surface, and the young 
fish being developed under these circumstances, is sufficient to 
dispose of this charge against the trawlers.” This fact of surface 
spawning, which at present is admitted by the best naturalists, 
has in a great measure been ascertained by the exertions of Nor- 
wegian naturalists. The difficulty of regular observation has been 
more or less a bar to the English naturalists, and those of the 
fishermen themselves are singularly untrustworthy. Chief among 
these Northern savants are to be reckoned the late and present 
Professors G. O. Sars, the younger of whom now occupies 
the Chair of Natural History in the University of Christiania. 
Observing and recording the results of their watchings among the 
fjords of Norway and the northern solitudes of the Loffoden 
Islands, these distinguished men have added to our knowledge of 
natural history the most important facts, and have fairly estab- 
lished the fact that sea fish spawn on the surface. It was of the 
elder Sars that the late Professor Edward Forbes spoke with real 
eloquence as ‘a naturalist who, pursuing his researches far away 
from the world, buried among the grand solitudes of his magnifi- 
cent country, where the pursuit of science is his recreation and 
the holy offices of religion his sacred duty, has nevertheless gained 
name and fame wherever the study of nature is followed.” ‘Their 
observations have been independently verified by M. Maln, of 
Gottenburg, and corroborated and adopted by Professors Allman 
and Huxley in England. The result of these examinations tends 
to show that no diminution of fish can reasonably be caused by 
net-fishing merely through the destruction of spawn, though to 
some slight extent the capture of full fish may tend somewhat to 
diminish the supply. However, the abundance or rarity of certain 
fish depends upon much larger causes,—probably, in most eases, 
upon certain natural changes. 

One subject of importance upon which Mr. Holdsworth’s 
observations are worthy of notice, speaking as he does with a 
long and intimate private and official acquaintance of many years 
with the sea fisheries of the United Kingdom, is that of the Irish 
fisheries, His views on this subject are not hopeful, and he is 
strongly against any Government aid, believing, as he does, that 
it is not aid which these fishermen require, but the perseverance 
and interest in their profession which characterise their Scotch 
and English neighbours, Compare his account of the Manxmen 
and the Irish, and the results of his observations. Of the former 
he says, ‘‘ They have been indebted for it [their increasing pros- 
perity] to no exceptional circumstances of a constant abundance 
of fish on their coast, or freedom from the dangers and difficulties 
to which all sea-going fishermen are liable ; they are a good example 











of what may be done by fishermen who work hard and are enter- 
prising and thrifty.” Of the Irish he says, “They must first 
learn to give up their prejudices against modes of fishing to which 
they are unaccustomed, and take heartily to the work, which in 
very many cases is now only of secondary consideration. ‘The 
Irish fishermen are, of course, placed at a disadvantage with 
regard to their English neighbours, since the inland demand 
for fish is so small. The vast amount of fish always to be 
disposed of in the great manufacturing towns in England always 
causes a steady demand. But, on the other hand, they are far 
more favourably situated than the Scottish fishermen. The 
comparison of the fishermen of the Shetlands, the Hebrides, and 
the greater part of the west coast of Scotland, completely shut 
out as they are from the fresh markets, with those of Ireland, 
renders it difficult not to believe that it is the men and their 
habits which cause the difference.”* At present, the prospect of 
the Irish fisheries is not cheerful, but we can only hope that the 
future may see some change in the improvident habits and want 
of regular application of the Irish fishermen, though it is only 
fair to them to say that we have been told that the other fisher- 
men have noticed considerable improvement in the Irish fishermen 
within the last year or two. Such change must come from them- 
selves, and not through Government aid, and that the example 
of the Cornish, Scotch, Manx, and even French fishermen, who 
leave their own waters to fish for a time on the Irish coast, will 
gradually lead to what all must desire to see,—the Irish sea 
fisheries properly worked by Irish fishermen, 





SIR JOHN SUCKLING’S POEMS.* 
Tuts edition of Suckling’s works is edited by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
one of the most industrious, if not always the most careful, of 
editors. The two volumes before us contain neither index nor 
table of contents, and the reader, as he turns over the pages, 
will discover several errors which, if not separately of great im- 
portance, give token of hasty workmanship. In the old copies, 
the well-known song, ‘* Why so pale and wan, fond lover?” is 
placed among the lyric poems which Mr. Hazlitt observes ‘is 
evidently an erroneous repetition, as it is given again in extenso in 
its proper place, the fourth act of ‘Aglaura.’” The editor, no 
doubt, is right in correcting the mistake, but another, similar in 
character, is passed by unheeded. On page 79 we find among the 
“* Poems ” these pretty and familiar lines :— 
“ Hast thou seen the down in the air 
When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 
Or the ship on the sea 
When ruder waves have crossed it ? 
Hast thou marked the crocodile’s weeping, 
Or the fox’s sleeping ? 
Or hast viewed the peacock in his pride, 
Or the dove by his bride, 
When he courts for his lechery ? 
O, so fickle, O, so vain, O, so false, so false is she !” 
On turning to the imperfect tragedy of ‘* The Sad One,” the song 
appears again, no doubt in its proper place, but with one or two 
variations, and the first line is printed,— 
‘Hast thou seen the dawn i’ the air ?”— 
an obvious blunder. Mr. Hazlitt produces, with some errors, a 
poem printed from a [arleian MS., and observes that there is little 
doubt the authorship is due to Suckling ; but the piece was published 
amongst the poems of Corbet in 1647, and is printed in Gilchrist’s 
edition of the Bishop’s works under the title of ‘“‘ Dr. Corbet’s 
Journey into France,” without any question being raised with 
regard to the authorship. Indeed, the fact that it was attributed 
to Suckling by the late Sir Henry Ellis is, we believe, the sole 
ground for publishing it amongst his works. It is quite pos- 
sible that it may belong to neither of these poets, for it has been 
also ascribed to Suckling’s contemporary and rival, Sir John 
Mennis, who sneered at Suckling’s courage—which it seems was 
a safe thing to do—in a popular ballad. 

Every old poct is thought worthy in our days of appearing 
in a modern dress, and curious readers may turn over with 
some interest these two volumes of Suckling. His fame 
rests wholly upon two or three lyrics. Ie wrote four plays, 
which it is no pleasure, and indeed hard labour, to read. There 
are passages here and there which mark the hand of a poet, but 
neither in the delineation of character nor in the construction of 
the plot do we find many signs of dramatic power. As a lyrist, 
on the contrary, Suckling’s light, easy style is admirable. His 
‘Ballad upon a Wedding” deserves all the praise it has received 





* The Poems, Plays, and other Remains of Sir John Suckling. A New Edition, with 
a copious Account of the Author, Notes, and an Appendix of Lilustrative 
London: Kerslake, 1874. 
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from Hazlitt, Hallam, and other not less competent judges. In sim- 
plicity, poetical fancy, and vivacity of expression there is nothing 
of the kind like it in the language. Its charm, like that of a 
bright spring day, must be felt by every one, and the bride herself 
(two hundred and fifty years old by this time), as seen in 
his verse, is as young and lovely as on her wedding morning. 
Never surely were youth and beauty and the dainty charms of 
early womanhood more gracefully portrayed, and one must 
lastingly regret that even such a theme did not preserve the poet 
from the sensualism which so disfigures his poetry. Grossness is 
unfortunately the vice of most of the amatory poets who flourished 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of Donne, Carew, and 
Herrick, as well as of Suckling; but great allowance must, of 
course, be made for the freedom of speech tolerated at that period, 
and mdeed much later. It is fortunate for Suckling’s fame that 
by the omission of a few stanzas, editors of modern anthologies 
are enabled to include it in their selections. Nothing strikes us 
more in reading this poet’s lyrics than the freedom in the language 
from what is quaint and archaic. The following song, although 
a little common-place in sentiment, is worthy of quotation, as 
illustrative of what may be called the modern style of Suckling’s 
composition :— 
“TI prithee sond me back my heart, 
Since I cannot have thine ; 


For if from yours you will not part, 
Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 


Why should two hearts in one breast lie, 
And yet not lodge together ? 

O love! where is thy sympathy, 
If thus our breasts thou sever ? 


For love is such a mystery, 
I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I’m best resolv“ 
I then am in most doubt. 


Then farewell care, and farewell woe, 
I will no longer pine ; 
For I'll believe I have her heart 
As much as she has mine.” 
And lines like the following are almost wholly free from an 
antique flavour :— 
“ This one request I make to Him that sits the clouds above, 

That I were freely out of debt as I am out of love; 

Then for to dance, to drink and sing, I should be very willing, 

I should not owe one lass a kiss nor ne'er a knave a shilling. 

’Tis only being in love and debt that breaks us of our rest, 

And he that is quite out of both, of all the world is blest.” 
A “Life of Suckling,” written nearly forty years ago by the Rev. 
Alfred Suckling, accompanies this edition of the works ; but it is 
said to be carefully revised, and in certain places enlarged. 
Suckling was born in 1608, the year of Milton’s birth, and 
matriculated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1625. He is said 
to have early distinguished himself for genius and capacity, and 
to have possessed a remarkable facility in acquiring languages. In 
his twentieth year he visited France and Italy, and in Germany 
he fought on behalf of the Prince Palatine under the Marquis of 
Hamilton. He is said to have returned to Eng'and “ with the 
character of an accomplished gentleman, distinguished by polite 
learning, wit, and gallantry.” He was, moreover, very wealthy, 
and appears to have lavished much of his wealth on ladies of rank. 
‘On one occasion he gave an entertainment, at which every Court 
lady was present who could boast of youth and beauty. ‘These 


ladies Suckling entertained with every rarity which wealth could | 


with whom Suckling was a favourite; but it disgraced the 
knight, who was accused of cowardice. From this period we 
are told that he devoted his talents to public business; indeed, 
his continued residence in London made him liable to a fine 
from the Star Chamber, for every nobleman and gentle- 
man was bound at that time to spend a part of every year 
on his estates, a reversal of the rule which pertains in Japan, 
where the daimios are forced to live for six months yearly at 
Yedo. When the civil war broke out, Suckling presented the 
King with one hundred horsemen, whom he clothed and main- 
tained from his private resources. He joined the King’s army, 
and went to meet the Scots at Dunse, whence, with the rest 
of the English troops, he retreated ignominiously. In the Long 
Parliament, Sir John was returned for Bramber; and he now 
addressed a political letter to his friend Jermyn, which is printed 
in this edition (but not in Vol. I., and not on p. 227, as stated by 
Mr. Hazlitt), in which he suggests that the Queen should change 
her line of conduct, and that the King would do well not to sup- 
port suspected Ministers. Suckling and some of his friends were 
accused of arranging to bring over a French army to co-operate 
with the English royalists, and upon absenting themselves from 
the House, they were charged with high treason. The poet, with 
whom alone we are concerned, fled to France, and there, in 
despair at his ruined hopes and fortunes, he committed suicide, in 
his thirty-fourth year. His early and painful death makes us un- 
willing to deal harshly with the memory of Suckling. His bio- 
grapher praises him too highly, and it is ridiculous to say that his 
letters ‘‘have been rarely surpassed.” But as long as Englishmen 
enjoy humour and fancy they will read the ‘Ballad upon a 
Wedding,” and as long as there is a rejected lover to be cast 
down by the frowns of his mistress, Suckling’s “little foolish 
counsel” will be remembered and quoted :— 
“Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale ? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ?— 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 
Prithee, why so mute ? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t ?— 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Quit, quit, for shame! this will not move, 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 


Nothing can make her: 
The Devil take her!” 





A STRONG SCOTCH DIVINE.* 
Dr. Ronert Ler, Minister of Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
died in 1867 ; and in 1874, is chiefly remarkable in the minds of 
men for the bold stand he made in favour of introducing the 
organ into the services of the Scotch Presbyterian Church. 
But this was by no means his only claim to distinction in the 
minds of his friends, who regard him as one who led the very 
vanguard of religious thought in Scotland. One of these friends, 
the Rev. R. Story, in 1870, published the record of his life, and 
it is through the desire of others that the volume of sermons now 
before us is given to the world. We confess, masterly as it is, it 
somewhat disappoints us. Dr. Lee had a special work to per- 
form in his day and generation, and he did it, and did it well. 








collect and taste prescribe. But the last course displayed his | He was the unflinching opponent of the narrowness, the intoler- 
sprightly gallantry ; it consisted not of viands yet more delicate |ance, and very especially of the dreariness, of the Church of 
and choice, but of silk stockings, garters, and gloves, presents at} which he found himself a minister. But the man who carts rub- 
that time of no contemptible value.” His pleasures degenerated | pish from some ancient pile, or even he who shores up the totter- 
into vices ; he became an eager gambler, and so notorious that no | ing walls and covers the props with ivy, though eminently useful 
shopkeeper would trust him for a sixpence. His sisters came one! jn his day, may not hope for that permanence of influence 
day to the Piccadilly bowling-green crying for fear lest he should | which belongs to a different order of workman and of work. The 
lose all their portions, and it is said he would frequently lie in| sermons before us have been carefully selected, under the sanction 
bed the greater part of the day with a pack of cards before him. (of a committee formed by the Honourable Lord Shand, LL.D., 
Yet his biographer states that he never seriously injured his fortune | John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., J. Findlay, Esq., John Bruce, 
by his favourite vice. Suckling in love is by no means a pleasing | Esq., John Skelton, Esq., and Lockhart Thomson, Esq., and the 
picture. He became the suitor to a wealthy lady, and appears to | immediate duty of making the selection and editing the publica- 
have boasted of his power, upon which the lady, having drawn tion has been undertaken by D. Macleod Smith, Esq., advocate, 
up a paper in which Suckling was to disavow any interest he had | Sheriff-Substitute of Elgin. Under such supervision, a note is 
in her, by promise or otherwise, placed it in the hands of another appended to the volume, stating that, ‘“‘ Although it cannot be 
of her lovers, requesting him to obtain Sir John’s signature to it. | said that the later researches and views of theologians have not 
He undertook the task, with a gentleman of the name of Digby | gone beyond some of the positions maintained by Dr. Lee, yet, 
and the help of two serving-men. ‘They met Suckling, beat him | with all such qualifications, these discourses must be viewed as a 
with a cudgel, and beat a friend of his also, ‘‘a proper gentleman, a’ record of efforts of inestimable value (the italics are our own) in 
man held stout and of a very fair reputation,” without any resist- | the cause they advocate.” Strong words these, and reading them 
ance on the part of either, Suckling’s two men looking on all the 
time. This gross outrage excited the indignation of the King, 
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in the light of the discourses themselves, we are hardly disposed 
to endorse them, not that there is any lack of substance in these 
sermons ; on the contrary, though short, they are full of thought, 
but they lack vitality. 

However, we must first notice what was the cause Dr. Lee 
advocated, and then show wherein, notwithstanding his eminent 
usefulness, we think he has failed. Both points are beset with 
difficulty,—chiefly because, as we have before observed, Dr. Lee’s 
mind was so occupied with protest, that it is difficult to seize 
the point where the exercise of his constructive faculty 
commences, and it is the constructive power alone which lives. 
The minister who ventures to assert that churches are empty 
because preachers talk twaddle, that services are becoming hate- 
ful because they are dreary, that religious zeal is too often but 
another name for intolerance, which is in his eyes as the sin of 
witchcraft, may be, nay, is, laying a bold hand on much that is 
rotten and ready to crumble away in an old system, but he is not 
necessarily substituting a divine idea. We think we are hardly going 
too far when we say that we have seldom met, judging him exclusively 
from his sermons, with a divine possessing so large an amount of 
clear-headed sense with so small an element of any higher spiritual 
force. We find Dr., then Mr., Lee commencing his work as a 
minister in the Scotch Church at the moment when ‘“ in Germany 
Strauss had just published his Leben Jesu, and in England Dr. 
Pusey had but recently joined himself to Newman's movement, 
and associated his name with the Anglo-Catholic reaction.” In 
Scotland, Campbell and Irving had been deposed, and the minds 
of men were everywhere filled with a vague sense of dissatisfaction 
at the course which the Church had taken. Mr. Lee came upon 
the scene with a most conscientious desire to serve God and the 
Church to which he belonged with simplicity and faithfulness, 
though he was perhaps too apt to forget, while stating that 
‘‘every conscientious person would shrink from being the in- 
strument of distorting the rays of divine truth,” that light seen 
through a prism is not devoid of colour. It is not perhaps any 
disparagement to him to say that he was more fitted for the Pro- 
fessor’s chair which he worthily filled than for influencing the 
ignorant and the outcast, but we think his biographer mistakes, 
when he ascribes his lack of the latter power to the sensitiveness 
of a nature which shrank from the filth and brutality of the 
Cowgate wynds. Men of the finest-strung organisations, whether 
as physicians or evangelists, have done this work the best, regard 
being always had to quality rather than quantity; but Dr. Lee 
certainly lacked the special spiritual gift which can most abso- 
lutely overcome disgust, and there is a sentiment he endorses 
which appears to us to injure the very roots of ministerial, 
though not of professorial, uscfulness. ‘‘ If,” he says, ‘‘ we habi- 
tually live with the vulgar, that is, with the crowd of our 
fellows, we shall not only speak with the vulgar, but think 
with them ;” and unconsciously allied to this thought is this 
line from his diary, ‘‘One of the greatest and most necessary 
instances of self-denial, particularly for a person like me, is to 
restrain oneself from speaking of people and speaking ill of them, 
as one will speak, if one speak at all.” This attitude of mind 
strikes us as out of keeping altogether with that directest of 
commands for the Christian ministry, ‘‘ He that would be greatest, 
let him be servant of all;” but Dr. Lee never pretends to have 
felt the force of the paraphrase so aptly applied by a modern 
preacher, that ‘* One touch of Christ doth make the whole world 
kin.” But we must pass to a more direct attention to the sermons 
before us, which are very distinctly classified, and embrace, among 
other subjects, ‘‘ The Laws of Nature,” “Tolerance,” “The Two 

Revelations,” ‘*The Sum and Substance of Religion,” ‘* The 
Relation of Christ to the World,” an admirable lecture on 
** Revivals,” &c. Amongst these, the ablest are those on ‘ The 
Two Revelations” and ‘The Laws of Nature.” The following 
passage strikes us as illustrating the position assumed by Dr. 
Lee :— 

“Tt seems, then, that our assertion that nature is ruled by laws 


co-equal in authority with that which he acknowledges as a written 
revelation, indeed it would have been very hard for an impartial 
listener, we imagine, to believe that the heavier weight was not 
thrown into nature's stale. And yet upon this subject, about which 
he says much that is wise, his thought is sometimes uncertain and 
self-contradictory ; for instance, in one place, he says very emphatic- 
ally, ‘‘ that on many subjects, religious, or closely connected with 
religion, we have learned facts from nature, history, experience 
which have taught us to hold very different opinions and to form 
very different judgments from what we should have done, had we 
possessed no information on these subjects but what the Bible 
affords, and what those persons form who look to the Bible alone 
for instruction on these subjects,” and he limits both here and else- 
where Scriptural authority by the visible operation of natural law 
and the light of subsequent history. Yet though at one moment 
he declares it impossible for us to comprehend the meaning of what 
was said as they did for whom the words were more immediately 
written, ‘‘as the hearers of Demosthenes comprehended him 
better than we can do; so, and for the same reasons, the hearers 
of Moses, of Isaiah, of our Lord, of Peter, Paul, and John, under- 
stood more accurately and more fully the sense of their discourse 
than we can possibly do, even with our best diligence and highest 
scholarship ;” nevertheless, further on we find him writing, ‘‘ We 
therefore understand the predictions regarding the coming of the 
Lord better than the first Christians did. . . . . It is history which 
has made us wiser than our teachers and given us more understand- 
ing than the ancients. Here, again, we have got light respect- 
ing the meaning of the Bible itself from a source external to the 
bveee As geology has removed our mistakes regarding the 
declarations of Scripture respecting the creation of the world, so 
history has corrected our errors as to what the New Testament 
contains as to the end of the world.” That the Scriptural statements 
in their present application must be limited by what we know of 
the operation of natural laws, Dr. Lee strongly urges, quoting 
the anointing with oil, and the prayer of faith saving the sick, as in- 
operative for at least seventeen centuries, and suggesting that what 
is dark in Scripture must be read by the light of subsequent know- 
ledge; yet again he says, ‘‘ We should not expect to find mysteries 
in the Bible, for this reason, that nature and providence are reve- 
lations of God by things, but the Bible is a revelation by words, 
is to aid us in comprehending the other revelation by things which 
had proved too hard for our ignorance.” ‘The mode in which 
Dr. Lee illustrates this statement may be a clue to what we take 
to be the defect of his teaching. He writes :— 

“You make a machine; your son observes it, and studies it, but 
cannot discover how the different parts of it harmonise, or how the 
whole can accomplish the professed end for which you made it. It is, 
in short, a mystery to him. Well, he begs an explanation, and you 
write him a letter which professes to communicate the information he 
desires. Now, will your son expect that because the machine is a 
mystery to him, therefore your letter will be a mystery also; and could 
he accept it as a proof that the letter came from J b 
machine, was difficult or impossible for him to understand ? This i is 
Bishop Butler's famous argument. The machine is the world—nature 
and providence: the letter is the Bible; and it is argued that a 
mysterious letter may be expected from our Father, because that Father 
framed a machine which was to us mysterious, though one of the ends 
professed to be accomplished by the letter was to explain the mystery 
of the machine! The Father may have revealed Himself obscurely to 
us in what He did, but surely we may suppose that that would be the 
strongest reason why He should reveal Himself clearly to us in that 
which He said; and that the more obscure to us His acts were, 80 much 
the plainer His words would be.” 


"ee ee 


Precisely, if the illustration were an apt one ; but happily, divine 
teaching in both revelations has to do, not with the making of a 
machine, but with the law of life and growth. It is extremely diffi- 
cult, however, to do justice to either side of the argument in the 
brief space at ourcommand. For the same reason, we cannot enter 
fully into the disquisition, interesting, if not satisfactory, conducted 
through many pages of this book, on the discovery of the unity 
of God. The general argument may, however, be summed up, 
somewhat imperfectly, in one or two sentences. Dr. Lee clearly 
believes the unity of God to be a truth which the most divinely 





which are uniform, is a denial of the providence, if not the being, of 
God, and substitutes nature for God. If this be so, then the existence 
of laws which were not uniform would be proof of His existence and 
providence; and consequently, the less uniform those laws were, the 
clearer proof they would afford of His being and government; and the 
most conclusive evidence of these great doctrines which could possibly 


authenticated message could never convey to the minds of its 
hearers, that, in point of fact, the Jews heard it only to forget 


| it, that the teaching and discipline of 1,200 years was needed to 


make the truth break on the Hebrew mind, and that it only 
dawned on them at the moment when it was about to be also 





exist would be afforded by a world—if such can be imagined—in which 
there were no laws at all, but every single event was an exception to 
every other event. I do not see how this consequence can be denied. 
If perfect order and regularity shut out the Deity, perfect dirorder and 

= must bring Him in, and so chaos be the proper throne 7 
tod.” 


Starting from this point, Dr. Lee urges the necessity of accepting | 
the unwritten laws of God revealed to us in Nature as, at least, 





| a kosmos, that moment man got hold of the greatest of all truths, 


grasped by the Gentile world. (This is Dr. Lee’s assertion, not 
ours; we believe the truth lies deeper.) Dr. Lee holds that the 
truth on this subject was finally grasped through a_ better 
understanding of the forces of nature,—that ‘the moment the 
human intellect apprehended that the world was not a chaos, but 
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—the unity of God. No people which learned the unity of God 


from tradition ever retained it ; no people that, by the exercise of | 


intellect upon phenomena, discovered the doctrine, ever forgot it, 
or let it go.” 

There was, no doubt, in Dr. Lee, a strong reaction from the 
narrow dogmatism of the Scotch Church, and though he does not 
absolutely endorse it, a sympathetic twist towards the idea, so 
quaintly expressed, that ‘‘ God made religion, but the Devil made 
theology.” ‘To the question, ‘*Do you believe in a particular 
Providence?” he replies, ‘‘ By a particular Providence J mean a 
universal law, so uniform that the creature may know it.” ‘Is 
prayer consistent with the laws of Nature ?”—to which he, in 
effect, replies, ‘‘Yes; but it has nothing to do with them, it 
belongs to a spiritual region.” ‘Prayer is the law of the soul; and 
in that soul, not in physical nature, its fruits are to be found.” 
Yet since, after all, it is mind and not matter that governs—and 
Dr. Lee admits that the soul, by prayer, gets freed from the pas- 
sions which make it the slave of this world,—physical order is 
itself affected by prayer, and Dr. Lee’s assertion is but a half- 
truth. In fact, after proceeding to state that ‘‘ by prayer alone men 
do not make much or any progress in the comprehension or expo- 
sition of this spiritual book” (the Bible), Dr. Lee seems sud- 
denly to see that the lever he has been regarding so negatively is, 
after all, the most powerful instrument in raising the soul into a 
condition in which it becomes possible for it to obey those natural 
laws of which he has spoken, and upon obedience to which the 
happiness of the human race so much depends. 

God governs; science will best teach us how. Experience and 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages will guide us into acting in 
harmony with the laws of health and morality which we discover 
gradually. This is Dr. Lee’s position. So that from the one 
revelation, namely, that of Nature, comes the comprehension of the 
natural law, ‘‘ We learn what is for our physical good, our bodies’ 
health, our intellectual progress, our social comfort, our political 
order, peace, and security ; that is, we are taught that which is 
a doctrine of salvation for the life which now is.” But Dr. Lee 
anticipates the question, ‘For what purpose, then, subserves 
that other revelation?” and adds, ‘‘ What the Bible teaches is a 
doctrine of salvation, not for this life, but for the life to come; 
how we may be saved, not here, but hereafter.” And here we 
just touch the point at which we think Dr. Lee fails. The most 
brilliant and masterly passage in the whole book is at this point. 
The mystery of the life which now is is before him, and that 
mystery is death. ‘If Christianity be true,” he writes, ‘‘ the mystery 
of man’s life is solved. If Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
the mystery of death is revealed. The great secret is spoken ; 
the grand terror is dispelled, man is redeemed, and we, embracing 
redemption, are free.” So far, good; but the radical defect which 
runs through the entire book is exemplified in the following 
sentence : ‘‘ If a future life be uncertain, if our highest interests 
be not those _cf~- future life, then Christianity is not only a grand 
delusion as to its facts, but the wildest enthusiasm as to its practical 
precepts and rules of conduct.” Now crime produced by the dis- 
ordered passions of men lies at the root of the disturbance of all 
those laws of nature of which Dr, Lee has spoken so much and so 
well; selfishness is at the root of crime. No development of 
natural laws or knowledge of them stops selfishness and sin, but 
what the law, whether natural, Mosaic, or Christian, as far as pre- 
cepts are concerned, fails to do, the law of life in Christ accom- 
plishes, by a process other than that with which Dr. Lee deals. 
He sees Christianity as a system, and Christ as a great teacher, 





| it is difficult to believe that he 
dilemma without having 





but with the mystery of the vine and the branches he has nothing 
to do. His was an intellect clear and somewhat hard, at least, in | 
outline, strong in scorn of lies and hypocrisies of every kind, but 
he was a teacher more likely to turn out students armed to the | 
teeth to fight against error than to exemplify the living power of 
truth. 





SOME LIGHT MAGAZINES. 
REGARDED as étrennes, the Magazines are not remarkable. ‘There 
is perhaps no definable reason why we should expect them to 
‘resin again” for their January numbers “‘and go on,” but we 
do expect something of the kind, and this time we do not get it. 


. . . . | 
Blackwood gives in to the general demand for fiction by adding a | 


third serial story to the two which have been running their course 
in its pages for several months, and which are not remarkably in- 
teresting. Of the third, ‘‘ Giannetto,” it is perhaps too soon to 


speak, but it must be admitted that it begins after a remarkable | a fixed, definite thing. 


fashion. The sale of a dumb man’s soul to the Devil, who per- | 
forms his part in the contract by turning the dumb man into an 


| appeared in the Spectator. 


| to be so easily pleased. 


fancy, while it is also too complete an anachronism for modern 
fiction ; yet this is so clearly indicated by the chapters before us, 
that if it should prove not to be the real meaning of the author, 
can extricate himself from the 
recourse to an inartistic amount 
of trick. ‘‘Idas, an Extravagance,” is only that, and nothing 
more. It is mere caricature, lacking wit, and prefaced by a very 
tedious explanation. <A jeu desprit which needs an introduction 
at all is a coup manqué before it is made, and the introduction to 
the ‘* Antichrustus Britannicus ” argues a curious absence of all 
sense of humour in the writer, whether it be intended seriously, 
or as a portion of a would-be joke elaborated into lengthy and 
dismal seriousness. Of the humour of the verses the following is 
a fair sample :— 
“T’m the ideal working-man ; 
I care for nought and nobody ; 
Model the world upon my plan} 
Or else you're not the lads for me! 
No judge, no priest, no lord, no king, 
Nations submissive to my nod ; 
The lion’s share in everything, — 
On earth no law, in heaven no God.” 
An elaborate review of the first volume of ‘‘ The Life of the Prince 
Consort ” dwells strongly on the nobility of character which comes 
out in Prince Albert’s relations with Baron Stockmar, and— 
with a welcome candour, rare in the Tory periodical, which too 
often suffers its political opinions to colour its appreciations of 
books and men—comments upon the difficulties which beset the 
early years of the Queen’s reign, and their almost incomprehensi- 
bility to us now, after an interval which has been filled by the 
fruition of liberal ideasand policy. ‘+ The Abode of Snow” takes 
us to Hangrang and Spiti, and gives us an insight into the 
peculiar and singularly unpleasant features of Tibetan polyandry. 
This is a dull instalment, but relieved by some delightful 
dogs. Nako is a personage who illustrates the inferiority of the 
humah race in those parts strongly. Unfortunately, we cannot 
give his moral and intellectual portrait in detail. He wasa clever, 
simple, fierce, and affectionate creature, with an excellent gift of 
silence. ‘He never uttered a sound at night,” says the writer, 
‘‘when any stranger came near him, but quietly piraed him by 
the calf of the leg, and held on there in silence until some one he 
could trust came to the relief.” On the author’s journey to Dan- 
kar, the capital of Spiti, he records a meeting with a superb 
Tibetan mastiff. ‘* While we were talking,” he says, ‘‘to the 
shepherd who owned it, this magnificent creature sat watching 
us, growling and showing its teeth, evidently ready to fly at our 
throats at a moment's notice; but whenever I spoke of pur- 
chase, he at once put a mile between us, end no calls of his 
master would induce him to come back. He seemed at 
once to understand that he was being bargained for, and so 
took steps to preserve his own liberty; but he need not have 
been alarmed, for the shepherd refused to part with him on any 
terms.” The difficult and truly “ outlandish ” journey which the 
author of ‘‘The Abode of Snow” has accomplished takes him 
through places whose names and features one cannot carry in 
one’s memory from month to month, and therefore one always 
feels like beginning again among the utterly unknown; but the 
collected records of this journey will form a work of unusual 
interest and importance. 


” 


Ina paper on “ The New Hamlet and his Critics,” in Macmillan 
—which is elegantly written, but it seems to us, wrong throughout 
—the writer treats Mr. Irving’s performance as melodramatic, 
and criticises, among others, the criticism of his Hamlet which 
As, while we confess to an agree- 
able surprise at finding that Mr. Irving’s performance was not 
melodramatic, we have no doubt at all that, on the whole, 
it is not so, and that some of the qualities in which a 
‘‘A Templar” declares him to be deficient are precisely those 
in which we hold his acting of the part to be conspicu- 
we derive only pleasure, not wholesome rebuke 


ously great, 
the remonstrance. ‘‘ When one writer,” 


or edification from 


| says the author, “‘ styles such a performance ‘nearly perfect,’ it 


is high time to ask how it is that dramatic criticism has learned 
It is surely false tolerance to the art 
and its professors to praise the best that is as if it were the best 
that could be.” Is he not mistaken here in his apprehension of 
the critic’s function? One criticises the actual, not the potential ; 
, the quite perfect must be to each beholder ‘in his mind’s eye,’ not 
“The Sprightly Ballad of Minikeena ” 
|is a very playful and skilful little poem, which will greatly 
| delight not only children, but older persons who can enter 


opera singer of the first class, is almost too daring a flight of | into the humour which pleases children. Mr, Stapleton goes 
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on with his remonstrance against the ‘ Greville Memoirs, 
the publication of which he condemns with needless vivacity as 
‘one of the greatest violations of social propriety that the present 
century has witnessed.” We doubt whether anybody thinks 
worse or more meanly of George IV. and William IV. now than 
they thought before the book in question saw the light, and the 
facts which Mr. Stapleton quotes as per contra are not of much 
weight. Nobody ever believed that George IV. 
criminals of various degrees of guilt hung in batches promiscuously, 
and nobody ever doubted that he and his brother had the faculty 
of bearing physical pain with fortitude, and were good-natured 
in the relations of every-day life. It must be remembered that 
in the case of the former, those every-day relations did not in- 
clude his wife and his only child. Some interesting and hitherto 
unpublished particulars of the flight of King Louis Philippe from 
Paris are given by Mr. Stapleton. He brings accusations 
more or less railing against Mr. Greville on many points, and 
convicts him of inaccuracy on one. It is his representation 
of Mr. Arbuthnot as saying that ‘‘Camning never had a 
great opinion of Huskisson, nor really liked him, though he 
thought him very useful, from being conversant with the subjects 
on which he was himself most ignorant; but he did not contem- 
plate his being in the Cabinet, and had no confidence in his 
judgment and discretion.” Upon thesestatements, Mr. Stapleton 
observes :— 

“ Existing documents prove that one point which Mr. Canning most 

earnestly pressed on Lord Liverpool was the admission of Mr. Huskis- 
son into the Cabinet. If Mr. Canning never had a great opinion of 
him, what could have been his object in talking to me, and speaking of 
him with affection and admiration? Do Mr. Canning’s speeches on 
trade and finance betray the ignorance which Mr. Arbuthnot is here 
said to have imputed to him.” 
Mr. Pole contributes an article on ‘‘ Games of Cards for One 
Player,” which is quite a revelation of the possibilities of amusing 
oneself with a pack of cards, apart from any of the ordinary 
charms and excitements of card-playing. Glancing at them from 
the stand-point of complete ignorance of every kind of game, we 
are solemnly impressed by the difficulties involved in all these 
problems, which will doubtless be warmly welcomed by many 
persons. ‘The paper on the Prussian and German Legislation 
to which the Vatican Decrees gave rise is a very instructive one, 
and may be read with profit both by the advocates of the 
Bismarckian policy, and by its antagonists in England. The 
author is too much disposed to attenuate the mischief of the Falck 
laws, but he sees it clearly nevertheless, and means to be quite 
candid. 

In the Cornhill we find a story with Angelica Kaufmann for its 
heroine. It begins in a pretty, fanciful way enough, but the 
word-painting is too elaborate, and there is an occasional false 
touch, something over-strained and affected, which spoils the 
effect. The writer carries the modern trick of description, in 
which the epithets properly belonging to each art severally are 
applied to all the arts, investing sound with colour, and colour 
with harmony, to a fatiguing extent, and makes a picture out of 
every trifling incident, so that the reader is perpetually pulled up 
and made to look at how everything is done, until he loses the sense 
of life, movement, and reality, and ‘‘ Miss Angel ” becomes only a 
peg and apretence. *‘ People who will Talk” is a clever, rather disap- 
pointing trifle. It ought to be much more clever, and some of the | 
stories are old. We are, however, grateful to the author when 
he writes about persons who can talk well only under certain 
physical conditions, but does not tell us about Madame de Stael’s 
green twig. ‘The Transit of Venus forms the subject of one of | 


7 


those able articles for which we may always confidently resort to | 
Cornhill, when we wish to read a great deal more than we are 


the year which it commences. The illustration with which the number 
opens is a most elaborate and successful etching by M. Le Rat, after 
Giovanni Bellini’s “The Doge Leonardo Loredano,” a well-known 
ornament of our National Gallery. The French aquafortist has done 
more than justice to his original, for he has imported into the rendering 
of this beautiful work a certain breadth of treatment, particularly 
noticeable in the dress of the figure,—a quality in which the work of 


iad- te tone | Bellini is sometimes wanting. The second large illustration is a speci- 


men of a new, and if we may judge from the example placed before 
us, a very successful process for the reproduction of artistic work. This 
process goes by the name of Photogravure, and consists in the im- 
mediate transference of the picture to the copper on which it is 
rengraved. M. Jules Breton’s “Fountain,” itself a graceful design, 
shows the merits of the new process to great advantage. Beauties which 
it is peculiarly difficult to render, except by laborious hand-work, are 
here given with striking fidelity. The almost infinite variety of tone, 
especially to be noticed in the flesh of the figures and in the jar which 
the elder girl carries on her right shoulder, is a success which is seldom 
achieved by any mechanical process. One of the features of the Port- 
folio for the present year will be a series of notes upon the various 
technical processes of the Fine Arts, to be contributed by the artists 
themselves, and embodied in a series of papers by the editor. It is 
satisfactory to find that, in addition to the valuable communication 
made in the present number by Mr. Calderon, we shall have the re- 
sults of experience from such artists as Messrs. Holman Hunt, Leighton, 
Redgrave, Storey, and Alma Tadema. We quite agree with the editor that 











it would not be possible to arrange in any definite order information 
thus obtained. But any disadvantage which may attach to the discur- 
sive and fragmentary character of these technical notes will be easily 
remedied by a résumé and criticism of the whole, made at the close of 
the series, and taken from a stand-point at once scientific and artistic. 
Mr. Calderon’s notes supply us with the material for indicating the seope 
of such a criticism. He tells us the various mediums which he has em- 
ployed during his artistic career. Woe cannot but regret that he has 
abandoned the safe copal of his earlier years for the treacherous mogilp, 
‘and for obscure preparations like “ Roberson’s medium” and the 
* siccatif de Harlem.” His palette, too, from a chemical point of view, 
is not wholly satisfactory. Three at least of the colours which he 
habitually employs may be suspected of want of permanence. These 
are Naples-yellow, raw umber, and Vandyke-brown. It cannot be 
too often repeated that pigments containing the products of the de- 
composition of organic matters are prone to further alteration, and that 
every material of the artist should be subjected to the severest chemical 
scrutiny before it becomes, so to speak, a candidate for immortality. 
Ruling the Roast: a Novel. By Lady Wood. (Chapman and 
Hall.) — Ruling the Roast is an elaborate picture of the meanness 
and ugliness of life, not, indeed, without some touches, and even 
sketches, of the good and beautiful in its characters, but with an 
undue preponderance of what, however much of it may un- 
fortunately exist in actual life, is not the proper subject for 
art. There are whole regions of existence of which the artist should 
say, with Dante, “ Let us not talk of them; look, and pass on!” Tho 
hero of the story—if indeed such a reptile can be called a hero under 
any circumstances—is the Hon. and Rey. Peath Sandridge, the younger 
son of an earl who is drawn with a character as contemptible as his own ; 
he is pronounced to have “no vices” in his youth; he is only mean, 
weak, selfish, self-indulgent, pompous, heartless, obstinate in his self- 
indulgence to the ruin of himself and his wife and children; and so he 
draws his slow length along through the three volumes, recovering 
from his self-caused calamities to grovel in wealth and prosperity, as 
he had done in poverty and wretchedness. He is well drawn, true to 
nature, and consistent with himself. We acknowledge this, in express- 
ing our disgust at the contemplation of him ; but we repeat, that dis- 
gusting objects should be kept out of sight. Yet we must add that he 
is made less repulsive by his wife’s continued affectionate care for him 
and his wants, as well as interests, and by his always (except towards 


| his wife and children) behaving with the manners of a gentleman, 


The authoress has very skilfully credited him with sach manners— 
those manners on which the English worship of birth and rank 





capable of understanding about astronomy. Into ‘Three 
Feathers,” Mr. Black has imported another delightful girl, Juliott | 
(the spelling is a little affected, if it be not Cornish), Harry | 
Trelyon’s cousin. All the girls in the book are wiser than the | 
men, and Juliott is the wisest of the girls. ‘‘ Jue,” says her | 
cousin Harry, when she tells him she knows he wants to marry | 
Wenna, “‘you are mad. Iam not fit to marry a girl like that. | 
You don’t know her. Why—.” ‘Let all that alone, Harry,” 
replies Jue, ‘when a man is in love with a woman, he always 
thinks he’s good enough for her; and whether he does or not, he 
tries to get her for a wife.” She comes in at the end of this 
number only, but Juliott will give the story pace, which it needs. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. | 

rin nies 

The Portfolio, January. (Seeleys.)\—This is a remarkably good | 
number, which holds out, and in its measure fulfils, a great promise for 








probably depends, more than on their virtues. Myra, the bright, 
saucy girl, who helps her father’s stupid pupils with their Greek 
and Latin, and who, to satisfy her father’s anxiety when ho 
thinks he is about to leave her a homeless orphan, marries this most 
stupid of them all, is of much more human interest. But her very 
goodness provokes us, as it is bestowed year after year without 
any effect on her contemptible husband. We know and feel 
that a woman of her intellect as well as moral worth and 
strength would have soon discovered and brought into opera- 
tion the right method of guiding and controlling so weak a 
man as her husband, notwithstanding all his obstinate belief in 
his own superiority ; and though we are glad that she should be com- 
pensated for a life of more than Job-like patience, it would have been 
more satisfactory if she had obtained her compensation of a Job-like 
prosperity at last as the fruit of her own virtues, and not merely by a 
railway accident. Thore are some strange caricatures in the book in- 
tended to represent Quakers, very worthy people, perhaps the worthiest 
in the whole story, but we cannot conceive that Lady Wood ever saw 
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such Quakers in actual life. In the present generation—and the story 
is in the days of railways and telegraphs of the latest type—young 
Quakers do not say “thou” and “thee ” in ordinary conversation, and 
still less does a young banker’s clerk, though a Quaker, use such 
language as, ‘‘I pray thee get me speech of him,” or, “If thou wilt 
allow me, without offence, I will precede thee a few steps, for thy smoke 
is an abomination in my nostrils.” But whatever the faults or defects 
of the book, it is worth noticing that, though the story deals too much 
with mean and ignoble characters, it is absolutely free from the other 
coarser kind of immorality with which English novel-writers now so 
commonly spice their sensational works. 

The Captivity of Hans Stade, of Hesse, in 1547-1555, among the 
Wild Tribes of Eastern Brazil. Translated by Albert Tootal and 
annotated by R. F, Burton. (London: printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 
—This is a quaint old story, many editions of which have been printed 
on the Continent, but it has never been presented before in an English 
dress. Hans Stade was one of those adventurers who flocked to the 
Spanish and Portuguese standards in the early days when South 
America was new ground, not yet settled or plundered to any great 
extent. In his second voyage Hans got shipwrecked, and after various 
adventures fell into the hands of a tribe of Indians hostile to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, but friendly to the French. With them he 
stayed many months, having worked upon their superstitious fears by 
a cunning greater than their own, so that they refrained from cooking 
and eating him, even although advised to do so bya Frenchman. As 
the writer of the introduction points out, Hans is not a noble specimen 
of humanity. He was a bit of a coward, especially at the idea of being 
used as food, and he was quite as ignorant and superstitious as the 
savages whom he lived amidst, ascribing constantly to the special in- 
tervention of Providence the success of his own cunning, or the happy 
chances that made his prophetic lying turn ont well for himself. But 
Hans has nevertheless told a story that has interest even now on several 
accounts besides the insight which it gives into the mind of an ordinary 
adventurous sailor of the sixteenth century. He has described with 
some minuteness and care the habits of the savages amongst whom he 
lived, tells of the flora and fauna of the country, and something of its 
topography as well, so that his acquaintance is worth making, even at 
this time of day. The reader will do well, however, to skip the preface, 
and begin at the introduction. Mr. Burton’s wanderings are, perhaps, 
interesting in themselves, but they decidedly help us but little to 
understand those of Hans Stade. There is too much of Mr. Burton in 
the preface, in fact, and half the “ introduction ” has no interest for the 
ordinary reader. Still this latter does give a key to the narrative itself, 
and what that is can be judged in some degree from the following 
sample, which is the whole of a chapter headed, “ How God Almighty 
Worked a Wonder :”— 

“Thad mado across of reed, and had raised it in front of the hut 
wherein I was, At this I oftentimes made my prayers to the Lord, and 
I had commanded the savages that they should not pull it up, for mis- 
fortune might ensue therefrom. But they heeded not my words. At 
a time when I was onf with them fishing, a woman had torn up the 
cross, and had given it to her husband, who was to rub thereon a kind 
of Paternoster, which they make from snail-shells, because it was 
round, This grieved me sorely, and soon after it began to rain very 
hard, and to blow for several days. They came to my hut, and de- 
manded that I should intercede with my God, that the rain might be 
stayed, for if it did not stop it would prevent their planting, and their 
time for planting had come. I said it was their fault, they had angered 
my God, by haying torn up the piece of wood; for by that piece of wood 
I was in the habit of holding discourse with my God. Now when they 
thought this the cause of the rain, my master’s son helped me to erect 
another cross, It was, judging by the sun, about one hour after noon. 
When it was erected, the weather, which had been very stormy before 
mid-day, from that hour became fine. They marvelled all, and thought 
that my God did whatever I wished.” 

Old Court. By E. Wynne. (George Herbert, Dublin; Hamilton 
and Co., and J. Nisbett and Co., London.)—This tale has several merits. 
It is in one volume ; it is readable ; it is religious, yet neither dogmatic 
nor didactic. On the other hand, it is deficient in-incident, which, in- 
deed, is its great fault; and the usual, though we cannot say reasonable 
and probable, alienation of the lovers of the story by hear-say gossip, 
which both accept without the least attempt at ascertaining its truth, is 
made to carry too serious a weight of consequences. But the book 
shows some real observation—perhaps experience—of the trials of life, 
and of their depressing no less than of their elevating effects on the char- 
acter. The principal personage, as distinguished from the hero and 
heroine, the maiden aunt, Miss Aylmer, is drawn with skill, and by one 
who has known something of the sadness of human life :— 

“ Had it been her lot to rule a home and labour for those she loved, 
she would have displayed some of the best qualities of woman,—un- 
selfishness, helpfulness, and admirable devotion. But in the place she 
had actually to fill, the growth of theso qualities was cramped, and all 
that was least loveable in her character grew stronger day by day. 
Pride was strengthened, while she stood coldly apart from those with 
whom she mingled, rather on sufferance than on terms of common 
equality ; and feelings that had once been warm, gathering in frozen 
masses round her heart, imparted a chilliness even to her manner.” 
She eventually passes through her trials to the serenity of a peaceful 
and honoured old age ; but always realising the sadness more than the 
happiness of life, which, indeed, is a state of mind characteristic of the 
whole book, 





Alpine Plants: Figures and Descriptions of Some of the most Striking 
and Beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. Edited by David Wooster, F.R.HLS 
Second Series. (Bell and Sons.)—There are few things in which change 
has been more for the worse than in the fashion of the day about gar 
dening. In such gardens as most persons can remember to have been 
once in vogue, the interest which attached to individual plants was the 
thing kept in view. In well-stocked and neatly-kept “mixed borders,’ 
from spring to autumn, every week brought some new feature to the 
front. The garden, to those who really cared for it at all, was 
never monotonous, because it never remained the same. Every 
kind of floral form claimed attention in its turn, and at the height 
of summer the mixture of vegetation produced a whole that was 
agreeable in its effect, and which was an infinite source of a 
chastened kind of amusement when examined in detail. Tho 
gardening of to-day ‘proceeds on a different principle. It is not 
the individual interest of cultivated plants which is kept in view, but 
the aggregate effect of mere colour—and that generally of the most 
garish kind—when what are called bedding plants are massed together 
in large numbers. Not merely does this kind of horticulture destroy 
all refined pleasure in a garden, by suppressing every feature of interest 
about plants except the exaggerated prominence given to their colour, 
but it makes the garden a blank for all but three months in the year. 
Gardening of this kind is costly, and it lends itself to the spectacular 
effects which wealthy people like to see during a brief visit to a country 
house. The worst is, that owing to the sort of fraternity which exists 
amongst gardeners as a body, and which makes them the worst of do- 
mestic despots, a system of this kind filters down by innumerable 
ramifications, till the cottage garden finds itself robbed of the fine 
herbaceous plants which once made it a delightful thing, and given up 
to trim patches of bedded-out geraniums and calceolarias, which are 
nothing if not genteel. Happily there is a reaction against this state 
of things. Persons who live in moderate country houses are tired of seeing 
fallow spaces of brown earth cut out of their lawns all through the winter 
and spring blazing during the brief summer with monotonous yellow, blue, 
and scarlet, as dazzling and as little pleasing to a tender eye for colour 
as a countryman’s Sunday neck-tie, and succumbing dismally to the 
first frosty antumn. A walk round the garden should be associated 
with some small surprise,—the sudden appearance above ground of 
some hidden bulb, the expansion of flowers whose buds have long been 
watched. With aspects of this kind, the garden becomes a companion 
with a certain sympathy about it which it never exhibits in its too 
common flaunting summer hues. From spring to late autumn all those 
who care for such things can fill their gardens with interesting plants, 
many, it is true, with a subdued, quakerish sort of beauty which befits 
the cloudy skies of a northern climate. But if any have the room for a 
well-drained and cunningly-contrived rockery with a northern aspect, 
by all means let them cultivate such plants as Mr. Wooster has de- 
picted in this handsome volume. His drawings show a real apprehon- 
sion of the excellence of the small herbaceous plants which are now to 
be had for sale in English nurseries. The mechanical methods by 
which his drawings have been reproduced leave something to be de- 
sired, perhaps, in point of softness; but as it is desirable that a book of 
this kind should carry home to the largest possible number of peoplo 
a liking for the plants it depicts, it is better that something should be 
sacrificed in the way of pictorial finish, rather than that, from the cost 
of being made really perfect and therefore costly, it should be confined. 
to the hands of a very few. This is a second series of plant portraits, 
and if any fault is to be found with it, it is that the text is rather 
meagre and the mélange of plants rather heterogeneous. Indeed, by no 
possible stretch of the word “alpine” can that word be made to include 
some of the plants which Mr. Wooster has figured. Nevertheless, if 
the public are induced to like the plants themselves, we need not 
criticise the means too narrowly. 

My Story. By Catherine S. MacQuoid, author of “ Patty,” “ Through 
Normandy,” &c. (Hurst and Blackett.)—It is difficult to praise the 
construction of a novel in which two flagrant absurdities have to be 
taken for granted, those two absurdities constituting the motive and 
the meaning of the story. And yet this is what one has to do in tho 
case of Mrs. MacQuoid’s novel. If there could exist a girl so ignorant 
as Gertrude Stewart, who has no notion that going through the ceremony 
of marriage with a man who marries her in compliance with her dying 
mother’s wish constitutes any tie whatever between that man and her- 
self, and a man so ignorant of the marriage laws of his country and the 
moral laws which govern society as Captain Brand shows himself, both 
before and after the ceremony which makes him the husband of Gertrude 
Stewart, there would be nothing to object to in the subsequent course of 
the story. It is rash to say that such people as this pair, who come to a 
perfectly good understanding in the end, could not exist, but at least they 
are so utterly unlike reality that it is waste of power and industry to dress 
them up in adventures and incidents; they never convince the reader; 
and the book has the additional odds against it that it is an auto- 
biography, which brings out its unreality more strongly. Miss Gertrude 
Stewart is a rather unladylike young person, so self-engrossed that she 
must have been an intolerable nuisance to the lady who received her into 
her house after the preliminary business of the marriage, the shipwreck, 
and her mother’s death; and her moral training leaves much to be de- 
sired. A right-minded girl would haye been at least so far influenced 
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by the ceremony of her marriage as to have studiously avoided the 
occasions of flirtation into which the heroine of My Story plunges with 
avidity, and would have rather broken through a senseless restriction 
as to silence, and ascertained the validity of Captain Brand’s claim upon 
her allegiance, than incurred the risk of ruin to her happiness and her 
reputation involved in her relations with M.de Vaucresson. That Cap- 
tain Brand should have left the young girl whose husband ho believed 
himself to be, and whose guardian he indubitably was, to the vagaries 
of her own ignorance and vanity for two years, being the very noble 
and dutiful person he is represented, is one of those things which no- 
body except the novelist who invents them can understand. The 
merit of the book lies in its incidental adroitnesses, in its touches of 
local colour and French character; in short, in the frame, which is 
much too valuable and well chiselled for the picture. 

We have received from Messrs. Hachette and Co. and Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co. an ingenious contrivance, which goes by the 
name of the Znexhaustible Magic Inkstand. Two specimens are before us, 
one of which is guaranteed to produce “ ink for every-day use for more 
than a hundred years,” while tho other makes the more moderate pro- 
mise of supplying us for ten years. We have not yet had time to test 
the accuracy of the statement, even as regards the shorter period, but 
wo have seen an inkstand that has been in use for more than a year, 
and have been assured, and indeed found by actual trial, that the ink 
was of good quality. The liquid requires some three or four hours to 
make in the first instance (the process is of the very simplest kind); 
after that, the supply can be perpetually renewed, “ in less than a 
minute,” by simply pouring in water. As an inkstand for travelling, 
the “Inexhaustible Magic” is evidently most useful. You pour off 
whatever liquid it may contain before you pack it, add water when 
you want to use it, and find it almost instantanoously ready. The best 
contrivances for securing liquids fail, not necessarily from the weakness 
of the machinery—though this, like other things, yields to time—but 
from the imbecility of human nature, which is prone to carelessness or 
hurry, and consequently finds its ink not ready for use, but already 
expended on shirts and cravats. 
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Jay (M. L.), Shiloh, or Bona Mala and I, cr 8vo ........0+ eveneonced (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Jones and Sieveking’s Manual of Pathological Anatomy, cr 8vo ...(Churchill) 16/0 
Kingston (W. H.}, Peter the Whaler, 120 .......0+..s0se+++++000# (Grifith & Farran) 3/6 
Kavanagh (P. F.), Popular History of the Insurrection, 1798 (McGlashan & Gill) 2/0 
Kohlrausch (F.), Das Jahr, 1813, with English Notes ...... (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 
Lamb (C.), Essays of Elia and the last Essays, Cr 8V0 .......cseeseeeees (Routledge) 1/0 
Lillywhite (James), Cricketers’ Annual, 1875, cr 8VO  .......00000+« +-+-(Routledge) 1/0 


(Routledge) 16 





Little Arthur's History of England, 12mo... 
Macdonnell (A.), For the King’s Dues, cr 8vo. 














McOrie (T.), Story of the Scottish Church, &€., Cr SVO  .....+000+ (Blackie @ Son) 5/6 
Milton (J. L.), On Spermatorrhoa, its Pathology, &€., 8VO  ......++ (Hardwicke) 6/6 
Nelson's Life, feap 8vo, 2/6; The Gayworthys (Routledge) 2/6 
Nichols (T. L.), Forty Years of American Life, er 8vo (Long ) 10/6 
Nicolson (A.), Sketch of German Constitution, 1815-1871, 8vo ......(Longmans) 5/0 
Nordhoff (C.), Communistic Societies of the United States, 8vo.........(Murray) 15/0 
O'Rourke (J.), History of the Great Irish Famine, 1847...... (McGlashan & Gill) 8/0 


Paull (M. A.), Crosses of Chloe, er 8vo (Marr & Son) 1/0 
Piron, La Métromanie, a Comedy with Notes, by G. Masson (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 















Planché (J. R.), Cyclopedia of Costume, &c., part 1, 4to...... (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Report of the Church Congress at Brighton, 8V0 ......:+:sssseseeseressees (Gardner) 5/6 
Sceptres and Crowns, or the Flag of Truce, 12M0  .,.....++.se0e000e! (Warne &Co.) 3/6 
Schoolboy Courage and its Reward, 18mo. (R.T.8) 1/0 
Shakespeare's Works, with Notes, by S. W. Singer, vol 2, 12mo.,.(Bell & Sons) 2/6 
Silent Tom, cr s&vo .. (Marr & Son) 1/0 


Smith (G.), Assyrian Discoveries, Explor on the Site of Nineveb.,.(Low & Co.) 18/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Treasury of David, Psalms79 to 103 (Passmore & Alabaster) 8/0 
Story of the Trojan War, 12mo (J. Blackwood & Co.) 5/0 
Tales of Manchester Life, 16mo (Tubbs & Brook) 1/6 
Vergili Zneidos Liber XIL, with Notes by A. Sidgwick ...(Camb. Warehouse) 1/6 
Villemain (A. F.), Lascaris, ou les Grecs du X Ve Siécle ...(Camb. Warehouse) 
Waller (B. C.), Twilight Land, and other Poems, 12mo............+«« (Bell & Sons) 6/0 
Wheeler (E.), Drops of Water, a Selection of Temp. Poems, &c. (Kempster) 2/0 
Whitelaw (A.), Book of Scottish Songs; ditto, Ballads (Blackie & Son)—each 65/0 
Wilks (S.) and Moxon (W.), Lectures on Pathological Anatomy ...(Churchill) 18/0 
Winslow (Mrs. M.), Memoir of, 5/0; Letters (Shaw & Co.) 3/6 
Wisdom and Wit, by Hood and Jerrold, 12mo. (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Xenophon's Anabasis, Book 4, with Notes by Pretor, 12mo (Camb. Warehouse) 2/0 




















SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that owing to the largely 
increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the charge for Advertisements will be slightly increased 
JSrom January 1, 1875. 


SCALE OF CHARGES (ON AND AFTER JANUARY 1, 13875). 
Ovutsips Pace, TWELVS GUINBAS. 











Page £10 10 0 | Narrow Column ..........000000 £3 10 0 
Ha!f-Page 5 5 0O| Half-Column .... eee 
Quarter-Page .........000 stesorsenet 212 6 | Quarter-Column..........+ aon . 017 6 


Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








To ScpscriBers IN THE Untrep States.—Zhe Annual Subscription to 
the Sprctator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; Half- Yearly. 14s. 3d.; and 
Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage included. Single Copy, 6d. ; 
by post, Ghd. 


OOD FLOOR - CLOTH.—TRELOAR and_ SONS, 
Tt 69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


AYLIGHT in DARK PLACES.—Save the cost of Gas, 
preserve your Eyesight, and breathe a Pure Atmosphere, by adopting 
CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS.—69 Fleet Street. 


O CHESS-PLAYERS.—For SALE, ‘The Royal Game of 
Chesse-Play. Sometimes the Recreation of the late King. Illustrated with 
almost an Hundred Gambetts. Being the Study of Biochimo, the famous Italian. 
By H. HeRRINGMAN. London: 1656." In excellent preservation. 
“J.B.” 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 




















W OOD - TAPESTRY 
DECORATIONS. 


HOWARD'S PATENT. 
Wood Tapestry can be applied to all even surfaces, 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, Or GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


being an adaptation of real wood, in lieu of painting 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W. 


Wall Lights and Lustres. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for — and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL BLINDS. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 





Or paper-hanging, beautiful in effect and exceedingly EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1351, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


durable. 
r HOWARD and SONS, Decorators, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. Street. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


BIR MINGHAM—Manofactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 
(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 
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LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- 
OPEN his SCHOOL after the Vacation on TUESDAY, 
JANUARY the !9th. He prepares BOYS, between the 
ages of ten and seventeen, for the Public Schools and 
Universities; for Matriculation at the London Uni- 
versity, and the Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge. His course of Education is also adapted 
for the occupations of commercial life, or of any active 
practical profession. His House poseesses ample 
accommodation for thirty boys; and his playground is 
one of the best in Brighton. 


RELIEF FUND. 
In compliance with the request of a large number 
| of influential merchants and gentlemen preferred by 
| the under-mentioned deputation :—Mr. Temple (Shaw, 
| Savill, and Co.). Mr. Deputy Parker, Mr. Saunders (Dal- 
| getty, Ducroz,and Co.), Mr. Pembroke (Galbraith, Strin- 
| ger, Pembroke, and Co.), Mr. Stephen Thompson (Geo. 
| Thompson, Jun., and Co.), Mr. Ademson (Ronaldson 
and Adamson), Mr. Cargill (of Dunedin, New Zealand), 
and Mr. Park (Park Bros. and Co.), the Lord Mayor 
has consented to organise a Fund for the relief of the 
i dent relatives of the Crew and Passengers of the 


| ieee HOUSE * COSPATRICK” 
| 2 





RIGHTON (4 Belmont).—Rev. F. 
NELLEN, B.A., late Scholar of C.C.C.C., pre- 

pares 20 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ Entrance 
or Scholarship Examinations. Terms, 85 Guineas. _ 


INDIA OFFICE, 7th January, 1875. 


Ee MEDICAL SERVICES. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty Appointments as Surgeon in 
Her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held on 
the 15th February, 1875, and following days. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
gether with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Allowances ‘of India Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on application at the Military Department, India 
Office, London, S.W. 

The necessary Certificates must be submitted to the 
Military Secretury at least a fortnight before the date 
fixed for examination. 

(Signed) T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 


HE PROFESSOR of MATHE- 
MATICS at KING'S COLLEGE, London, 
wishes to recommend the Lady who educates his two 
daughters. She receives TWELVE PUPILS, and has 
TWO VACANCIES after Christmas. Situation healthy, 
twenty miles from London. Resident French and 
German Governesses. Educational] advantages great. 
First-rate London Masters. Home comforts and 
moral training exceptionally good. 

For terms, &c., address, Rey. W. DREW, Croshams, 
Sutton, Surrey. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
LONDON. 

Head Master—T. Hewitt Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The LENT TERM will BEGIN for New Pupils on 
TUESDAY, January 19, 1875,at 9.°0am. The School 
is close to the Gower-Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Ter- 
mini of several other railways. Discipline is main- 
tained without corporal punishment. 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the Office 
of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


Saini. & COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE, 
Warden—The Rev. W. PERCY ROBINSON, M.A. 

In the Public School Department, which is formed 
on the model of the great English Schools, boys are 
prepared for the highest University contests, as well 
as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and 
Military appointments. 

The College is in connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
ing is identical with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Trinity College offers 
peculiar advantages. 

Fall information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the College, sent on 
application to the Warden. 

The next Term begins on January 19, 1875. 


OVER COLLEGE, 
President—The Right Hon. EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll, Cambridge. 

A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 

Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum 
Board in the Head Master's House, £40 per annum. 

The COLLEGE will RE-OPEN on January 19. 

Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
guineas per annum, tenable for one or three years, 
are offered for open competition. 

Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 

WOLLASTON KNOCKER, Esq., Town Clerk. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square).—LENT TERM will BEGIN 
on THURSDAY, Jan. 14, 1875. Prospectuses may be 
had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 
Place, Portman Square.—LENT TERM, an Ele- 
mentary Course of Lectures on Heat, by R. Routledge, 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy to the 
College. JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
‘ TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Additional Subjects for Lent Term :— 

MATHEMATICS.—Eighteen Lectures by Prof. Henrici, 
on the Elements of Geometry. Tuesdays and Thurs 
days at 1.30; beginning Tuesday, Jan. 12, Fee, £2 2s. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. — Ten Lectures by Prof. 
Althaus, on Goethe and Schiller, Wednesdays at 2.30; 
beginning Jan. 13. Fee, £1 1s. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HyYGIENE.—Eighteen Lectures by 
Prof. Corfield. Tuesdays and Thursdays at 2.30; 
beginning Tuesday. Jan 19. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 

Hisrory.—Twelve Lectures by Prof. Beesly, on the 


























Progress of Civilisation from Primeval Times to the 


Tenth Century. Tuesdays at 2.30; beginning Jan. 
19. Fee, £1 1s, 

Prospectuses to be had in the Office at the College, 
or of J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W 


Emigrant Ship “COSPATRICK,” burnt at sea on the 
17th of November last, and by which catastrophe it is 
feared that more than 440 lives have been lost. 

The gentlemen forming the deputation resolved 
themselves into a Committee, with power to add to 
their number, for the collection of funds, &c. 

Cheques may be made payable to the Right Hon. 
David Henry Stone, Lord Mayor, or placed to the credit 
of the “ COSPATRICK” Relief Fund, at the [mperial 
Bank, Lothbury, E.C. Cash payments should be made 
in the Secretary's Office, Mansion House. 

JNO. R. 8S. VINE, Secretary. 
Mansion House, London, E.C. 
Jan. 7, 1874. 











The following subscriptions have been promised :— 


The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor oes -. £50 0 0 
The Government of New Zealand, by the 


Agent-General, L E Featherston, Esq. 1000 0 0 
Messrs. Shaw, Savill, and Co.... oss -- 500 0 0 
Collection at St. Michael's Church, Chester 

Square, per J. Fleming ° ose oo 120 2 O 
Messrs. Adamson and Ronakison _... «. 100 0 0 

e Geo Thompson, Jun., and Co. «. 50 0 0 
~ Russell, Le Cren, and Co. ... -. 50 0 0 
” Galbraith, Stringer, Pembroke, &Co. 50 0 0 
» Cargill, Joachim,and Co. .., . 50 0 0 
- Taylor, Bethell, and Roberts -. 50 0 0 
Mr. Deputy Parker ose eee ove -- 500 0 
Messrs. Smith, Fleming, and Co. ... -. 50 0 0 

= Knight, Bevan, and Sturge... «. 50 0 

pnd Frost Brothers... ove vee «-. 50 0 
New Zealand Shipping Company (Limited) 50 0 
Messrs. Park Brothers and Co. ove wo 

o M‘Ewan and Co. one ooo oo S 8 
— Farquhar, Esq. ... ooo ose oa £8.68 
Messrs. Thompson and Gray (per Messrs. 

Adamson and Ronaldson) ... eve « @ 
Sir W. A. Rose ... eee ove ose oe 00.08 
Rev. P. Cazenove... ° 10 10 


Messrs. Temple, Low, and Co. soe 
D. Clarkson, Esq.... ove ose 
Messrs. John and Henry Gwynne 
William Winthrop, Esq. sin 
Miss Eden Charmen ... eve eco 
Messrs. W.S. Partridge and Co. oo 
John B. Monckton, Esq. ose oon 
John Goosey, Esq. eco eco ° 
Messrs. Bumstead and Son .., eee eee 
Colonel Sibthorp... eee eee eee oes 
John Henry Smith, Esq. oes “ss 
George Austin, Esq. ... ose one ove 
Collection at St. Clements, Eastcheap, per 
J.S. Marratt, Esq. ... eco oe eco 
Miss Jane Langston ... ove eee ooo 
Arthur Jago, Esq. isin ove ooo ooo 
Gustave Hirsch ... ove ove ove ooo 
J. E. Prettyman, Esq. ... oes ooo 
Count Visconti ... ooo eee oes ove 
Major Ashton (per Messrs. Drummond) ... 
In sums of £1 ls and under ..,. ose os 5 
HE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS,. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall East. Ten till 
five. Admission 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
ie STITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 
to Six. Admission Is. Oatalogue 6d. Gallery—53 
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THAMES, in connection with the CHILDREN’S 


E. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, Chairman. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq., J.P. | Horace Marshall, Esq. 
Dr. Thomas Chambers. (| C. Norwood, Esq. 
Thomas Gray, Esq. M.P. 
Walter Griffiths, Bsa. | Captain Oates, 
Admiral Sir William Hall, | J. Patton, Jun, Esq. 

..C.B. | Thomas Scrutton, Esq. 
Francis Horner, Esq. Captain Trivett, Lieut, 
D. J. Jenkins, Esq., M.P. R.N.R. 

George Lidgett, Esq. Wm. Vanner, Esq. 
Wm. Lund, Esq. W. T. Whelpton, fisq. 
Mr. Alderman M:Arthur, | Captain Williams. 
MP. | Capt. Halpin, F.R.G.S. (ss, 
John Macgregor Esq., M.A.| Great Eastern). 
(With power to add.) 
: . BA anes, Esq., Treasurer, 
T. B. STEPHENSON,) 
J.J. VICKERS, Esq.'5 on Secs. 

At a MEETING held at the Mansion House on 
FRIDAY, the 18th December, the Bight Hon. the 
LORD MAYOR in the Chair, the following Resolutions 
were passed :— 

Ist. That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is de- 
sirable to start a certifled training-ship in the Thames 
for Boys, for the British Mercantile Marine. 

2nd. That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desira- 
ble that boys of industrious, but poor, parents shovld 
participate in the benefits of these ships, other than 
those received uuder the provisions of the Industrial 
Schools Act. 

3rd. That with a view to the establishment of such 
aship in the Thames, the following gentlemen (see 
list above), who have consented to act as a Provisional 
Committee, shall apply to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty for the loan of a suitable ship, and 
shall solicit subscriptions towards the cost of equipping 
and maintaining it. 

DONATIONS towards the expense of equipment 
and annual subscriptions will be received by the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, E.C.; by the Treasurer, 
C. E. Barnett, Esq., Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, and Co., 
60 and 62 Lombard Street; or the Honorary Secre- 
taries, at the Children’s Home, Bonner Road, London 
E., and will be duly acknowledged in the Times. 


I IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS, 
A BOARDING-HOUSE has been OPENED for 
PUPILS from a distance attending the HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS recently established at CROYDON by the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company. The house iz 
within five minutes’ walk of the School. 
Terms and references, of Mrs.C. L. ATKINS, Ashton 
Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon. 
The BEST at MODERATE PRICES, 
| I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
a and Outfitter, 114, 116, 118,120 Regent Street, 
and 22 Cornhill, London, Also at 10 Musley Street, 
Manchester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New 
Street, Birmingham. 


Fo GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 

DRESS SUITS of the highest Finish and Fashion. 
H. J. NICOLL'S celebrated Sovereign Tweed Paletots ; 
if with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. 


OUNG GENTLEMEN’S OUTFITS 
on their return to School. Approved Designs 
in SUITS for YOUNGER BOYS, and Regulation Suits 
as worn at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and other great 
Schools; Hats, Hose, and Ties to harmonise with the 
particular Tint of Dress selected. Shirts and Under- 
clothing of superior quality. 
OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than @ 
Hundred Years, at 

107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 

Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 


PROFOSED TRAINING-SHIP on the 
HOM 














Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BURGESS and SON'S.” 





DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “ that the composition 


of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODY 


E was 


Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 


CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 


discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup,Ague, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 


CHLORODYNE isthe only palliative in Neuralgia, 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—“ It is, without 
doubt, the most valuable and certain Anodyne we have.” 
Dr. M'MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—*“I 
consider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
From Dr. B. J. BOULTON and Co., Horncastle:— 
“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne 
in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent 


Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c, 


| direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
| pain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 


ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant after- 
effects.” 


Sold in bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 94, and 4s 6d each. None is genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 


each bottle. 


SOLE 
J T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gr 











ECONOMICAL 


MANUFACTURER, 
eat Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 











FRED«. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 
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— 
CARSON’S PAINT. 
PATRONISED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


(00D, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, | 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i tion of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses. bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the pieca, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price 1s if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street, 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to ats or small families. 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 


245, 247, 249,and 51 Regent Street. 





APPIN and WEBB’ 
A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 
are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
House Buildings, Poultry, London. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the ie of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful — ication of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, me has provided our breakfast- 
tables with a delicate flavoured beverage which may 
gave us many heavy Seotere bills. It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly-nourished frame."—See 
article in the Civi/ Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


APPIN and WEBB’S 
ELECTRO - SILVER Luncheon Frames— 
Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 
sert Knives and Forks—Biscuit Boxes—Cake 
Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 
Racks—Salvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames. 


\7 APPIN and WEBB’S 
a Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 
are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 


quality. 

APPIN and WEBB’S 
Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76, 77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Koyal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 











ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 


‘“*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 











Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 
So by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 Fait my - anes STREET, 
London 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Gas nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 


CANNOT BE SURPASSED. 


Note.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


“JOHN BROWN,” “JOHN POLSON.” 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International J ury. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard, 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such oe quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassa 
NINE oa % MEDALS a to 
S. FRY and SONS. 
(amas and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- 
lead the _— _—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 























GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Stooping, Contracted Chest, Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 


and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and | means, 


Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growing children. 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 


Illustrations free. | 


UTLERY, warranted.—T'he most varied 
assortment ‘of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 














Des- \Orvrs. 

The Blades are all of the wo sert. |per pr. 
finest Steel. a hee 

8. ds. ds. a. 

$4-inch ivory handles .... nee doz.) 16 .| 1L .| 6 9 

34 ditto balance ditto . | 19 .| 14 6 9 

3§ ditto, ditto .......... | 27 21 7 6 

4 ditto fine ivory ditto ° | 35 .) 26 9 6 

4 ditto extra large ditto ..........000+ 37.) 2B | 1. 

4 ditto finest African ivory ditto ...; 42 .| 33 ‘| 14 6 

Ditto, with silver ferules ....... a 42 .| 36 16 6) 

Ditto, with silvered blades .......| 52 «| 40 | 18. 

Nickel electro-silvered handles .,.| 23 7 6 


ILLIAM S. BURTON 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoint. 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of mgt 30 
4 Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W 
, 1a, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place: 

a 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant rts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. ILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“ KINAHAN’ KY.” 


WHIS 
Wholesale Depot, 20 Great Titchfeld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

ESSES. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 

largest holders of Whisky in theworld, Their 

OLD IRIs WHISKY is recommended by the medical 

profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 

supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 

tion, and quotations may be had on application to 

Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 

Belfast ; or at their London Oftices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 
Strand, W.C. 


VNRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
FF BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces. 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 

BRANDY. Favoured by Excursionists, Sports- 

men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. Often super- 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 


NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY | 
BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 

or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * * LYCHNOPHYLAX ™ 
Guarp, effectually preventing 
Candles. Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS exercise “most 
wonderful power in promoting appetite, im- 
proving digestion, regulating the bowels, and removing 
nervousness and debility. The weakest will take no 
harm from the use of this alterative and tonic medi- 
cine, but will gradually regain their health, The 
strongest will preserve themselves from many of the 
mishaps into which their boasted strength and 
fearlessness of results often betray them. Long 
suffering iuvalids may look towards the rectifying and 
revivifying medicine with the certain hope of having 
their maladies mitigated (if not removed) by their 
In short, for all ages, circamstauces, and cou- 
ditions Holloway poiuts vat the treatment which is 
competent to check the progress of disorders in, and 
expel its seeds from, the human frame. 














or “CANDLE | 
the guttering of | 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per Ox or ,- er 
ENNINGTO 60'S 
MONTHLY RECORD of erent TS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
— of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
r cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO. 3 Royal 
Buildings, London, E.C. 
DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries 1 ;OHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK of 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad | Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. — 


FAve INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. ~ (FoR LIVES ONLY.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 
Premiums and Interest ........000000e08 £450,283 
Funds £3,024, 108 
Ales a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000. 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent, of the gross income. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Arenas ~ WILL 1 


Exchange 














HAPPEN !! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


WO AINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
of the 


t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Oompany. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
Parp-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE Fund, £160,000, 
Annual Income, £189,000, 
COMPENSATION PALD, £915 5,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
| OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
: Incorporated by be Charter, August 30, 1851, 
} Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fands, £500,000. 
| The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase aud sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and apwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1574. 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL’S 
URE MALY VINEGAR, 
of uniform strength and flavour, which was 
awarded a special MEDAL for PROGRESS at the 
Vienna Exhibition, may be obtained in pint and quart 
bottles of imperial measure from all Grocers and Italian 
Warehousemen, and Whol wb 
21 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


L AND PERRINS’ SAUCE.— 
oe o “ Woncest apenas ’) 
Pr “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves = appetite sand aids digestion. 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUVE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS, 
and see the names ak — and PERRINS on all 
bott! d labels. 
Agents—CROSSE a BLAOK WELL, London, and 
sold by all 1 dealers in sauces throughout the world. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIO SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshi 
| andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
MRS. . A. ALLES 


| 

| ORL , 
AIR REST ORER ‘e DRESSING 

} will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

| IT will promote luxuriant growth. 























= 


FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ali dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.O, 


jw SAF EST, the CLE ANEST, the 
BEST, and the CHEAPEST CANDLES are the 
Westminster Wedge-titting Composites, made iu all 
sizes, and sold everywhere. 
Wholesale only of 
J.C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


who supply the Trade only. 
Sole Manafacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 
“ CANDL# GUARD, ” effectually preveating the gatteriug 
of Caudles. Sold everywhere. 


Name and Address of the nearest Veudor on appli 


| Cation. 
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In a few days will be published, 


MR. KINGLAKE’S 


FIFTH, OR 


“INKERMAN VOLUME” 


OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 


CONTENTS. 
1, THE ENGAGEMENT OF THE LESSER INKERMAN. 


2. SIR GEORGE CATHCART AND 


THE “DORMANT COMMISSION.” 


8. THE RETENTION OF BALACLAVA. 


4. THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 


Also, on the same day, a New Edition of the First Four Volumes of the Work—namely, 


Vol. I. THB ORIGIN OF THE CRIMEAN WAR:—In- 
cluding the strife between the Greek and the Latin 
Churches; the Coup d’Etat of the 2nd December, 1851 ; 
and the issue of the Conflict between the Czar Nicholas 
-~ Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Fifth Edition. 1és, 
cloth. 


Vol. III. SEBASTOPOL :—Inclauding the Flank March 
led by Lord Raglan ; the Evasion of the Russian Army; 
the heroic efforts of the Garrison under Admiral Kor- 
niloff and Colonel de Todleben; the commencement 
of the Siege ; the first bombardment of Sebastopol by 
the Land and from the Sea ; the Tidings of the Alma 





in England. Third Edition. 20s, cloth. 


Vol. IV. THe BATTLE OF BALACLAVA :—Third Edition. 
14s, cloth, 


Vol. II. Toe ALMA CAMPAIGN :—Including the com 
mencement of the Crimean Expedition; the Landing ; 
the March to the Bulganak ; and the Battle of the Alma. 
Fifth Edition. 16s, cloth, 

Each of the above four volumes. and also the new or ‘Inkerman Volume,” may be had separately, with a 
distinctive title-page, forming a work complete in itself. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Price 2s 6d, free by post 2s 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY. 


CONTBNTS. 
CANADA: AN EMIGRANT’s JOURNAL. By Lewis | NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL: SUPPLEMENTARY 
Parker. CHAPTER. By John Latouche. 


NATHANIBL HAWTHORNE. By George Barnett Smith. | Sirk Pup SipNey. By Henry Kingsley 
THE MAD WILLOUGHBYS. By E, Lynn Linton. A TRAGEDY QUEEN: A TaLe. By John Dangerfield, 


ENGLISH FLOWSR-GARDENS. By Archibald Banks. Author of * Grace Tolmar.” 
London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 287, will be published on 
SATURDAY, January 16thh ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser- 
tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY next, January 


11th, 
London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Quarterly, 2s 6d. 
rMHE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 
No 54, JANUARY, 1875, contains:—The 
Microscopic Structure of Rocks, by the Rev. J. M. 
Mello, M.A., F.G.S. (Illustrated).—Gunpowder, its 
Manufacture and Conveyance, by A. H. Atteridge.— 
The Nebular Hypothesis, by J. J. Plummer, M.A.— 
Ant-eupporting Plants, by J. Britten, F.L.S. (Illus- 
trated).—Geological Origin of English Scenery, by H. 
B. Woodward, F.G.8S.—Reviews of Books.—Summary 
of Science for the Quarter, &c. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | for 
JANUARY, 1875. No. DCCXL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 26 6d. 
NIGHTS and ENCHANTERS. 
Three Tales from “ The Faerie Queene.” By the 
Author of “ Old Friends from Fairyland.” 

“The stories embodied in ‘The Fairie Queene,’ and 
retold in prose so prettily as to make # charming little 
gift book.”—Ziterary Churchman. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
Brown and Co. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 
ANDOM SKETCHES in ENGLAND 
and AMERICA, By H&aTHER BELL. 
Salisbury: Brown and Co. London: 
MARSHALL, and Co. 


The Largest of the Satirical and Humorous Papers, 24 
pages, Illustrated, price 2d. 
HE HORNET, published every 
Wednesday, contains all the freshest and 
brightest gossip, news, criticism, and humour of the 
week, connected with Politics, the Drama, Society, 
Literature, Sports, Music, Fashion, &c. 
May be ordered through all Newsagents, at Smith 
and Sons, and Willing’s Bookstalls, and at the 
Publishing Office, 147 Fleet Street. 


Salisbury: 








SIMPKIN, 





GIANNETTO. 

Ipas: an Extravaganza. 

ALICE LORRAINE. Part 10. 

THs ABODE OF SNOW. Hangrang, Spiti, and Tibetan 
Polyandry. 

Tua STORY OF VALENTINE ; AND HIS BROTHER. Part 13. 

THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

THE GREAT PROBLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED ? 
Wu. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgb and London. 








TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 AND 15 PER CENT. 
FOR ALL THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 
SHARP’S STOCK ann SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 


JANUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 
Investments in Railways, Preference, and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—Foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. Market 
Prices, Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 


GOULD SHARP, and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.O. 
(Established 1852.) BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.0. 


KINGSFORD’S 
OSWEGO PREPARED CORN, 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE, &e. 
THE ORIGINAL AND BEST OF ALL SIMILAR PREPARATIONS. 


Dr. HassaLt REPORTS :—“ The OSWEGO CORN FLOUR has been known to me for many 
years; itis very pure, and may be regarded chemically and dietetically as an Arrowroot; taken 
in conjunction with Milk or Beef Tea, it constitutes a valuable article of dict for Infants and 


young Children.” 





Sold in 1-Ib. and }-lb. Packets by all Grocers. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and CO., London, Agents. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srrezr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table, By J, 


O. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“This book is readable and amusing from first to 
last. No one ought to be without it. No point of in- 
terest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Racy anecdotes coruscate on every page,’ 
—WMorning Post. 


Wild Life in Florida. Witha 
Visit to Cuba. By Captain F. T. TownsHenp, 
2nd Life Guards. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 

“Captain Townshend's work is instructive and enter. 
taining. It contains chapters for all readers, racy 
narrative, abundance of incident, important statistics, 
and many a page which will be perused with pleasure 
by the sportsman and naturalist."—Court Journal. 


On the Wing: a Southern 
Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MonTGomEry. 
8vo, 14s. 

CoNTENTS.—La Belle Provence, Monaco, Bologna 

Florence, Rome, Naples and the Neapolitans, Lights 

and Shades of Italian Life, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, 


The Unkind Word, By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” CHEAP EDITION, 5s, 
bound and Iilustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett'’s “ STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Our Detachment. By Katharine 


awe, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.’ 
3 vols, 


The Blossoming of an Aloe, By 
Mrs. CASHEL Hogy. 3 yols. 


“*The Blossoming of an Aloe’ is @ very effectively 

mceived tale. We have seldom read a plot with 

ore interest. The characters are painted with great 
force and delicacy.""—Spectator. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&c. 3 vols. (Next week. 


EE ern 


“*My Story’ has great fascination, The whole book 
is full of merit."—Morning Post. 


Lizzie. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“A bright and pleasant story."—7Zimes. 








Just published, price 4s 6d, cloth; 5s, gilt edges. 
HE FIERY CROSS; or, the Vow of 
Montrose. By BARBARA HutTrom, Author of 
‘* Tales of the White Cockade,” &. Illustrations by 
J. Lawson. 
“ Exceedingly well written and very interesting "~ 
Art Journal. 
“The result of the author's labours is @ brilliant 
episode of historical romance."—Morning Post. 
GRIFFITH and FargaNn, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Now ready, price 5s, cloth elegant. 
HE GENTLEMAN CADET: his 
Career and Adventures at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich: a Tale of the Past. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colone] DRAYSON, R.A. 
“ Boys in and out of the Academy will read Colonel 
Drayson's book with deep interest."—T7he Times. 
“Asortof Tom Brown at Woolwich. The story is 
told in an able, realistic, and forcible kind of way.”— 
Nonconformist. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Mr. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 
USE of FUEL. 
? In royal 8v0, am ly illustrated. 
UR DOMESTIC” FIRE-PLACES, 
Price 12s. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
HE USE of FUEL in COOKING. 








Price 5s. 
OME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE- 
Boke ne. STOVES, and VENTILATION. 


MPROVED FIRE-PLACES.—A Short 
Account of certain Suggestions for Economising 
Fuel and more effectually Warming Apartments, sub- 
mitted by Messrs. EpwArDs and SON, in reply to the 
appeal of the Council of the Society of Arts. Price 1s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Now ready, 8vo, 672 pp., cloth, price 7s 6d. 
| Bae of the late JOHN EPPS, M.D., 
Edinburgh. Embracing Autobiographical 
Records—Notes on Passing Events—Homeopathy, 
General Medicine—Politics and Religion, &c. Edited 
by Mrs. Epps. 
KeEnT and Co., Paternoster Row. 


“GQ WEDENBORG’S TRUE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION,” 

The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY hereby offers 
Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to 
Clergymen of the Church of England and Ministers of 
every Denomination giving their Names and Addresses 
to Mr. J. Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.; or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in Stamps for its Transmission. 
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The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXL, for JANUARY, price 6s, is 
eady. 
masdietate CONTENTS. 
1, PAPARCHY AND NATIONALITY, 
9. Cox's HisTORY OF GREECE. 
3. THE ADORNMENT OF ST. PAUr's. 
4. THe PLACE OF THE BIBLB IN A SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION. 
5, EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN FRANCE. 
6. THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS, 
7, EUROPE AND PEACE. 
8, ERASMUS. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
*.* The Review may be had, post free for the year 
by remitting 21s to the Publishers. 


Price Fourpence Monthly. 
The ARGONAUT: a New Magazine 


for Young Men. Edited by GrorGr ee 
lin 


LYULPH’S ANNUAL, 
“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


In which Prussia is treated to a Battle of Dorking 
& la Prusse. 


OPINIONS OF THE Press. 
SpecTATOR.—* This is a clever and ingenious story, 
by a writer who has already contributed two which 
were worth remembering to the fast-melting crowd of 
previous Christmas stories. The character of Madrosin 
is strikingly original.” 

MORNING Post.—“It is a deeply absorbing story. There 
are but few who will be likely to appreciate its genius 
and originality. As regards style aud conception, it is 
far and away beyond the average of Christmas stories.” 

ARMY AND Navy GAZETTE —* Whoever may be the 
author of this exceptionally clever tale, its merits are 
beyond question. It is refreshing to turn to sucha 
story as thie.” 

EEKLY DIsPAtcH.—“ Fully sustains the favourable 
ion created by ‘Snow’ and ‘Something like a 





F.R.G.S., F.C.S. A New Volume is cc 
the January Number, now ready. 
CONTENTS. 
LANDSCAPE ART IN PoETRY. By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 
1, Ceres. Illustrated. 


Nugget.” 
SUNDAY TIMES.—“It is a powerful and pathetic story.” 
LIVERPOOL DAILY Post.—* Lyulph a good deal re- 

sembles he Lothair,’ to whom also he is similar in style 





REMINISCENCES OF OUR BIBLE READINGS. By Prof 
Gladstone, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
MAN TRANS-CORPOREAL. By the Editor. 
First IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. By E. R. Barrett, B.A. 
IN THE SCHWARTZWALD. By R. Weir Brown, 
F, RB. Hist. Soc. 
St. MARTIN OUTWICH AND ST. ANTHOLIN. 
To THE ComMET. By Walter Morison, D.D. 
CORRESPONDENCE—REVIEWS, &c. 
*,* The FIRST VOLUME is now ready, handsomely 
bound, price 6s. 


WORKS BY FRANCIS JACOX, B.A. 
“Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, a mosaic-worker, 
whose skill never fails; out of his rich materials he 
creates genuine books, absorbing in their interest.”— 
British Quarterly Review. 
SCRIPTURE PROVERBS: Illus- 
trated, Annotated, and Applied. Just published, 
crown 8yo, 10s 6d, cloth. 
At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: 
Musings after Dark. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, 
Bookmarks and Bookmakers. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 
TRAITS of CHARACTER and NOTES 
of —— in BIBLE STORY. Crown 8vo, 
8s 6d. 


ECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 
SORIPTURE TEXTS. First and Second Series. 


Crown 8vo, 6s each. 

CUES from all QUARTERS; or, 
Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. 

“We have nothing but praise to give to the very 
delightful volume before us.”"—<Speciaior, 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


oF 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 





Now ready, chiefly for the use of Students preparing for 
THE UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 


1. 

GREEK.—The ANABASIS of 
XENOPHON, Book IV. With English Notes by 
ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine's 
College, Cambridge; Editor of Persius and Cicero 
ad Atticum. Book L., with Notes, for the Use of 
Schools. Cloth extra fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 


2. 

LATIN.—P. VERGILI MARONIS 
AENEIDOS LIBER XII. Edited with Nctes by A. 
Siwewick, M.A. (late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Master in Rugby School). 
Cloth, extra fcap. 8vo, price 1s 6d. 


M. T. CICERONIS ORATIO PRO TITO 
ANNIO MILONE. With a Transiation of Asconius'’s 
Introduction, Marginal Analysis, and English 
Notes. Edited by the Rev. JouN SMYTH PURTON, 
B.D., late President and Tutor of St. Catherine's 
College. Cloth, small crown Syo, price 2s 6d. 


3. 

FRENCH.—La METROMANIE, a 
Comedy. By Pinon. Witha Biographical Memoir, 
and Grammatical, Literary, and Historical Notes, 
By GusTAVE Masson, B.A., Univ. Gailic., Assistant- 
Master and Librarian, Harrow School. Cloth, 
extra fcap. 8yo, price 2s. 


LASCARIS, ou Les GRECS du XVe 
SLECLE, Nouvelle Historique. Par A. F. VILLE- 
MAIN. With Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
a Selection of Poems on Greece, and Notes Hia- 
torical and Philological. By GusTAVE MASSON, 
B.A., Univ. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian 
of Harrow School. Cloth, extra fcap.8vo, price 2s. 


4. 

GERMAN.—Das Jahr 1813 (The Year 
1813). By F. KOHLRAUSCH. With English Notes 
by WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D., Professor at the 
Jobanneum, Hamburg. Cloth, extra feap. 8vo, 
price 2s. 





LONDON: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 
17 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





and 

Worcester CHRONICLE.—“ Lyulph has marked outa 

th in a new direction, almost verging on the Carly- 
ean, tickling the fancy of the dullest of readers.” 

HAWICK ADVERTISER.—“ There is a pith and a 
power about it, an imagination so lively, and a style 
at once so racy and charming, that when one gets into 
the spirit of it, it acts almost like a spell.” 

TAUNTON CouRIER.—“ It is satirical, philosophical, 
and political, and bears undeniable proof of having 
been written by an author much above the level of 
those who produce the ghostly horrors which are sup- 
posed to be singularly appropriate to Christmas.” 

WESTERN DaILy Mercury.—* It is a most interest- 
ing production, marked by con-iderable dash and origi- 
nality. Its opening chapters are a fine piece of writing.” 

WORCESTER JOURNAL.—“A singular philosophical 

tory.” 


OXFORD CHRONICLE.—“Some of the love scenes 
and dialogues are charming.” 

BRIGHTON GAZETTE.—“A well-told story, in which 
love, romance, and sensation all in turn abound. This 
is another triumph for Lyulph.” 

EXETER AND PLYMOUTH GAZETT£.—“ Combines with 
a tale a grand moral.” 

NORTHAMPTON Mercury.—“ The description of the 
battle is strikingly graphic.” 

LONDONDERRY JOURNAL.—“The author evidently 
lacks not originality, brain-force, nor word-delineating 
power. We recommend our readers to peruse care- 
fully, and to ‘read, mark, and inwardly digest.’ ” 

LIVERPOOL Mercury.—* The work has evidently 
some deep political meaning. The author has thought 
to good purposes on the political and social subjects of 
the day.” 

MAIDSTONE JOURNAL.—*“ Hit off with much satirical 
humour.” 


ident 


TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Reduced to 1s; post free, 14s per annum. 


The GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1875. 

Map oF TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA. 
ARTICLES: 


IMPORTANT AFRICAN DisCOVERY: SURVEY OF LAKE 
TANGANY!Ka. 

THE JOURNEY OF THE CHINESE TRAVELLER, CHANG-TE 
Hut. (Eugene Schuyler). 

THE MINERAL WeALTA OF CENTRAL ASIA AS BEARING 
ON Russian Progress. (D. Ker). 

M. MIKLUCHO MACKLAY IN NEW GUINEA, 

AMSTERDAM ISLAND, 


REVIBWS :—Livingstone’s Journals—The Moral and 
Material Progress of India, 1872-73—The Second 
a ga Expedition—A Ramble Round the 

orld, &c. 


CarTocraPpny. (E. (+. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S.) 
Loc BoOK—G E0GRAPHICAL NOTES, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROCEEDINGS OF GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIBTIES. 
Lieutenant Grandy’s Paper on the Congo Livingstone 
Expedition. 
BIBLioGRAPHY. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. No. XCLUII. JANUARY, 1875. 
CONTENTS, 

1, JOHN STUART MILL's THREE Essars on Raviaion. 
2. RAILWAY REGULATION AND RarLwaYy Pusowmass. 

3. Tug BipLe AND STRONG Drink. 

4. Rocks AHEAD; OR THE WARNINGS OF CASSANDRA. 
5. ARISTOTLE. 

6. CHARITY, PAUPERISM, AND SELP-H&LP. 

7. Tae First METALLURGISTS, 

8. Home Lire: ENGLisnh DWELLINGS, 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philo. 
sophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages and Travels. 
—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 
Lettres.—6. Art. 


Mr, W. R. GREG'S WORKS. 


ROCKS AHEAD; or, the Warnin 
of Cassandra. Second Edition, with a Reply to 
Objectors. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 9s, 





SURREY ADVERTISER.—* Full of thrilling i 

STAMFORD MerxcuRy.—* It is very pathetic in parts, 
almost painfully so at the opening; but as the narra- 
tive progresses a pleasant vein is pursued, and start- 
ling incidents are mixed up with some very ludicrous 
and entertaining scenes.” 

CUMBERLAND PacQqueT.—“* Prussia's Battle of Dork- 
ing’ is conceived with considerable power, and de- 
tailed in vivid narrative.” 

WESTERN TimEs.—* It is full of dash and spirit.” 

LEAMINGTON COURIER.—“Truly a well-written 
piece of satire.” 

AYR ADVERTISER.—“ Early in the history of the 
orphans is a thrilling picture, and our persoval know- 
ledge of a similar case enables us to say itis not an 
exaggeration.” 

CHESTER COURANT.—‘“ The story is brimful of 
interest, and is well told.” 

STIRLING OBSERVER.—“ This is a semi-political story, 
with a capital love-story in the heart of it. Itis written 
in such a way that the interest of the reader never flags.” 

BRISTOL Mercury.—“ Lyulph certainly deserves 
credit in his new performance for much dash and 
originality.” 

Ketso MatL.—“ Whether our readers’ sympathies 
ere pro-Gallic or anti-Gallic, they will be equally de- 
lighted with the freshness and beauty of the writing.” 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE GUARDIAN.—* There is a political 
element in this story which makes it highly interesting.” 

MONMOUTHSHIRE MERLIN,—* Love and romance are 
skillfully blended with events upon which the fall of 
nations has hinged. Well merits thoughtful perusal.” 

BANFF&HIRE JOURNAL.—“ The whole political por- 
tion of the story is given with a verisimilitude which 
gives it an air of post-historic accuracy.” 

Manx SuN.—* Assumes the proportions of a novel 
rather than a simple Christmas story.” 

Berwick WARDER.—“The amusement is caused 
not so much by the iucident narrated as the author's 
happy style of narrating it.” 

ILLUSTRATED DRAMATIC News.—“ The descriptions 
of the Dutch characters are admirably depicted, being 
thoroughly nataral and trathful.” 

MALVERN NEWS.—“Much vigorous writing, and 
many points that will strike home and produce fruit.” 

CARNARVON HERALD. —* It is one of great interest in 
its plot, bappy in conception, and written with much 
spirit and vivacity.” 

ABERDEEN FREE Press.—“The reader will find 
sufficient variety of subjects in the region of social life 
at home, and in politics and military imbroglio abroad.” 

SHREWSBURY CHRONICLE.—* Lyulph writes con- 
cisely and smartly, and never bores his readers. 
Lyulph, too, is exceedingly clever at a simile.” 

EXeter FLYING Post.—“ Its readers will find ample 
to repay them.” 

Keen's BATH JoURNAL.—“ By the Author of ‘ Some- 
thing like a Nugget’ and ‘Snow,’ which were certainly 
the best tales of their respective seasons.” 

LiveRPOOL MaIL.—"“Far above the average of most 
Christmas stories.” 

DONCASTER GAZETTE.—“ Well written, and the 
interest of the story ably kept up.” 

WILTsHIRE COUNTY MirrorR.—“The author of 
‘Snow’ and ‘Something Like a Nugget,’ two previous 
remarkably clever and successful stories, can scarcely 
fail to increase his rep i y its publication.” 

LIVERPOOL PoRCUPINE.—* Some excellent writing. 
Deserves a large circulation.” &c., &., &€. 


WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row; and 
all Booksellers and Railway Stalls. 18; by post, ls 2d. 








ENIGMAS of LIFE. Seventh Edition, 
with a Postscript. Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure, 
Third Edition, with a new Introduction. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 


Georgs Henry Lewes, First Series: “ The Foun- 


dations of a Creed.” Vol.I. ‘Third Edition. Demy 
8yo, pp, 488, cloth, 12s. 
Vol. IL (Shortly. 


A THEOLOGICO- POLITICAL 
TREATISE. By G.D.SNow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth, 4s 6d. 

“ Thereis thought in the treatise, and it will attract 
some attention.” —Scotsman, 


The DEBATABLE LAND between this 
WORLD and the NEXT. With Illustrative Narra- 
tions. By Ropert DALE Owen, Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, pp. 458, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The SOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
of CHRISTIANITY. By Tomas LUMISDEN 
SrrRange. Demy Syo, cloth, 5s. (Shortly. 


CHEMICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
ESSAYS. By Tuomas Sterry Hunt, LL.D., F.BS., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 514, cloth, 128, 


VALLEYS and their RELATION to 
FISSURES, FRACTURES, and FAULTS. By G. 
H. Kinanan, MRIA,, F.RG.S.L. Dedicated by per- 
mission to his Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 80, 
pp. 256, cloth, [llustrated, 7s 6d. 


ORIENTAL and LINGUISTIC 
STUDIES. By W. D.WuaitNsy, Professor of San- 
skrit. Second Series. The Eastand West—Religion 
and Mythology—Orthography and Phonology—Hindu 
Astronomy. Crown 8vo, pp. 446, cloth, 12s, 


The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated 
into English. With Preliminary Essays and Ex- 
lanatory Notes. By James Leage, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. lf. ‘The Life and Works of Mencius. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 412, cloth, 12s, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, from the 
Earliest Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEBLER, Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. Vol. 
IIL, Hindi, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Dem 
8vo, pp. 524. With 2 Maps, cloth, 18. Vol. IV. 
History of India under the Yussulmans and Mah- 
rattas, including the Rise of the British Power. 

(Jn preparation. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., 
57and 50 LUDGATS HILL. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. C. MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 
DARWINISM on the DEVIL, PECULIAR PEOPLE, A GHOSTLY CONFERENCE, | 
SPOTTING SPIRIT MEDIUMS, SPIRIT FORMS, &c., &c. 


MYSTIC LONDON;; or Phases of Occult Life in the| 
Metropolis. By the Rev. C. Mavcrice Davies, D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” 
“ Unorthodox,” and “ Heterodox” London. In 1 vol. 8vo. 
*,* Editions of the above author's most valuable and interesting works on 
London Religious Life can still be had at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


Dr. DAVIES'S SERMONS. 


LONDON SERMONS. By the Rev. Cuartes 
MAvRIcE DAyrEs, D.D., late Fellow of the University of Durham, Author of 
* Orthodox,” ** Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” and “ Mystic” London. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 
G. L. M. STRAUSS’S NEW WORK on GERMANY. 


MEN WHO HAVE MADE the NEW GERMAN 
EMPIRE. By G. L. M. Strauss. Containing Biographic Sketches of Emperor 
of Germany, Imperial C own Prince, King of Saxony, Prince Frederick 
Charles, Bismarck, Moltke, Roon, Manteuffel, Vogel von Falckenstein, 
Herwarth, Von Bittenfeld, Giben, Werder, Steinmetz, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


“In the SILENT CITY,” “* COUNTRY COUSINS,” * BENEATH the BLANKETS,” 
OVER the WAY,” * BELOW the LEVEL of the SEA,” &c. 


TINY TRAVELS. By J. Asusy Srerry, Author of 
“The Shuttlecock Papers” (Second Edition of which is now ready), &. 1 vol., 
7s 6d. 

“Charming, sparkling, humorous, and entertaining.”—Court Journal. 
“ The fascination of ‘Tiny Trave!s’is one that it is given to few writers to create 
by works of so unpretending a character..—Morning Advertiser. 


ORIGIN of FAIRS, the BEARDED WOMAN, the FLYING MAN, a FEMALE 
HERCULES, the FIRE-EATER, DWARFS, GIANTS, &c. 
The OLD SHOWMEN and the OLD LONDON 
FAIRS. By THOMAS Frost, Author of “ Half-hours with the Early Explorers." 
1 vol., 6s. 

“We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
information. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once.” 
~Era. 

“One of the most amusing books of the season." —G@uardian, 


Just ready, uniform with ‘‘ The OL.D SHOWMAN.” 


CIRCUS and CIRCUS LIFE. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “ The Old Showman and Old London Fairs,” 
Early Explorers,” &c., &. 

“The SILENT MEMBER,” “The TALKER,” “ The poo ag Al “The IRISH 
MEMBER,” “The INDEPENDENT MEMBER,” 

MEN ond MANNER in P: \RLIA MENT. By the 
MEMBER FOR THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“ A series of entertaining sketches made in the House of Commons. An extra- 
ordinary amount of interesting information concerning the representatives of the 
people is given."—Court Journal, 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





NOTIOE.—Mr. EDMUND YATES'S NEW NOVELS. 
TWO by: TRICKS: a New Novel. By Evuvunp 


Yatss, Author of * Black Sheep,” “Broken to Harness,” “ A Waiting Race,” 
“The Yellow Flag,” &c., &c., is now ready at every Library in the United 
Kingdom. In 2 vols. 


A MILITARY ROMANCE of the INDIAN MUTINY. 


FATRER than a FAIRY: a New Novel. By James 


GRANT, Author of “The Romance of War,” “Mary of Lorraine,” “ Aide-de- 
Camp,” “ Shall I Win Her?” &c. In 38 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ The DEAD HEART.” 


WHO WILL SAVE HER? a New Novel. 


WATTS PHILiips, Author of “ Lost in London,” “The Hooded Snake,” 
Poor Strollers,” * Joseph Chavigny,” &c. In 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The KING of NO-LAND.” 


JESSIE TRIM: a New Novel. By B. L. Farseon, 


Author of ‘ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden Grain,” “ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,” 
* Grif,” “London's Heart,” and “ Joshua Marvel.” In 3 vols. 


LADY SEFTON’S PRIDE. By Dora Rwussett, 


Author of “ The Vicar’s Governess,” * The Miner's Oath,” &c., &c. 


The OLD HOUSE at ALDING. By E. C. C. Srery- 


By 


“The 


MAN. In 3 vols. 

STRONG as DEATH. By Mrs. C. M. Crarxe. In 
3 vols. 

WINNING the BATTLE. By Gasutet Trorsury. 
In 2 vols, 


PHILIP MANNINGTON, a Novel ; and EISLEBEN. 
By H.Scuvutz WItson, Author of “ Studies and Romances,” “The Voyage of 
the Lady,” &c. In 1 yol. 


FROM the PLOUGH to the PULPIT, vid CAM- 
BRIDGE. By LUKE WesLey CuurcH. In 38 vols. 
“The escapades, difficulties, and mistakes of Jonah in his journey through Lon- 
don to Cambridge, and also at the University, are graphically told, and will amply 
repay perusal.”—Press and St. James's C hronicle. 


In LOVE and in HATE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“ We most heartily recommend ‘In Love and in Hate’ to all who in this age of 
stale literary endeavour long to taste the pleasures of a book abc yunding from 
begiuning to end in incident fresh and thrilliug. —/reeman's Journal! 


“ Half-hours with the | 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S” 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL.” 
A NEW SERIAL STORY BY MRS. EDWARDES. 


“LEAH: a Woman of Fashion,” commenced in 
the November Number, is continued in the TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for January, 1875. 


“ One can never help enjoying Temple Bar.’ 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK. With Preface by Lord HouGarTon, and edited by HENRY 
CoLz, C.B. To which is prefixed a Memoir of Peacock by his Grand-Daughter, 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3ls 6d. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A,, Author of “ Table-Traits, and 
Something ou Them,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 


The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD. Edited, with Notes, by ERNST BROWNING, Chief Justice of the Leeward 
Islands. Small demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By FREDERICK CROWEST. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of HENRY 


TEMPLE, Viscount PALMERSTON. By Henry, Lord DALLING and BULWER 
(Sir Henry Lytton-Bulwer), and Edited by the Hon. EV&LYN ASHLEY, M.P. 
The Third Volume. In demy 8vo, 15s. 


The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


By Percy FITzGeRALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 248. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald's well-known familiarity with the annals of the stage (which has 
already been shown in his Lives of Garrick and the Kembles) ensures a trustworthy 
account of those with whom he now deals, while his easy style of narration, and 
the judicious manner in which the various episodes have been selected, make his 
book not only instructive, but very agreeable reading. Mr. Fitzgerald gives us in 
his two handsome volumes a résume of the lives and adventures of some of the more 
striking characters who have adorned—and too often disgraced—the British stage, 
and in addition to these biographies, the work contaius much that is interesting.” 
Morning Post. 


FIVE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G. Christopher 


Davies. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. [Vow ready. 


MONK’S NORTON. By the Author of 


‘Mary Powell,” “ The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By WiIvkre CoLiins, Author of “The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 


'—Guardian,. 








dalen,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


“Readers who love to feel their flesh creep, cannot do better than address 
themselves to this clever and amusing story.”"—Dai/y News. 


AS INNOCENT as a BABY. 


crown 8vo. 


In 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





ust published, in 12mo, price 4s, boa 


) Deon UN SIVERSITY CALENDAR for ‘1875. 


Also, now ready, in 12mo, price 4s, boards. 
DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: a Supplement to the University 
Calendar for 1875. 
Dublin: HopGes, Foster, and Co. 
his day is published, a Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
HE DOCTRINE of HOLY SCRIPTURES 
RESPECTING the ATONEMENT. sy THOMAS J. CRAWFORD, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. One volume 8vo, 12s. 


London: LONGMANS and Oo. 











WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

HE SPIRES and TOWERS of GLOUCESTER.—See the 
BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 44d—For View showing the whole 
of these combined—also View and Plan of Walworth Board-School—and numerous 
Papers on Art, Construction, and Sanitary Matters.—i6 Catherine Street, Covent 

Garden; and all Newsmen. 
MMHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
_ Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. Every Evening at 7, 
which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; 








LANE,.—Sole Lessee and 
TEN of ‘EM. After 
or, the WONDERFUL 


LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family; Harlequinade; Double Troupe of Pan- 
tomimists. Morning Performances, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
Box-office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
QOYAL POLYTECHNIC, — The CHRISTMAS PRO- 
XY GRAMME includes a new Operatic Incongruity, by the Author of * Zitella,” 


called “The MYSTIC SCROLL; or, the Story of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
from a highly Educational and Scientitice point of vot ” The Dise Views are from 
the pencil of Mr. Fred. Barnard. The Entertainment by Mr. Seymour Smith, 4 
Feedez, Hubert, Bartlett, Westbrook, and Mr. W. Fuller.— ‘HEMICAL MARVE! 


—COOKS and COOKERY, by Professor Gardner.—The ISLE of WIGHT and ito 
LEGENDS.—*" SCOPES,” Old and New, by Mr. King.—The TRANSIT of VENUS. 
| —CONJURING, by Mr. Proskauer.—Ihe MAGIC TUB. Opeu 12 and 7. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Cath 


‘rine Street, Strand. 





| Admission, Ls. 
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THE NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 275 


(SATURDAY NEXT). 
CONTENTS. 


5. FARRAR’S Lire OF CHRIST. 


1, THE GREVILLE MEMorRs. 
6. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


2. DOCTRINES OF THE JESUITS. 
3. LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 7. TH& JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION OF 


ENGLISH BAR. TRUTH. 
oo 8. SPEECHES OF Pore Pius IX. 


The following are Now Ready. 


Sra THOUSAND. Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S 
LAST JOURNALS in CENTRAL AFRICA, from 1865 to within 
a Few Days of his Dearu. With Portrait, 2 Maps, and 44 Illus- 
trations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


IL 
8rp THOUSAND. The DIARY of the 
SHAH of PERSIA during his TOUR through Europe in 1873. 
With Portrait and Coloured Title. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


IIt. 


135ra THOUSAND. Mr. GLADSTONE on 
the VATICAN DECREES in their BEARING on CIVIL ALLEGI- 
ANCE. 8yo, 2s 6d.; Cheap Edition, 6d. 


IV. 


MISS BIRD’S HAWAIAN ARCHIPELAGO ; 
or, SIX MONTHS among the PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS 
and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS. With Illustra- 
tions, Crown 8yo. (On 15th.) 


v. 


DEAN MANSEL on the GNOSTIC HERESIES 
of the Ist and 2p CENTURIES. With a Sketch of his Life and 
Character. By Lord Carnarvon. Edited by Canon Licurroor. 
8yo, 10s 6d. (On 12th.) 

SIR HENRY MAINE on the EARLY HISTORY 


of INSTITUTIONS. 8vo, 12s. (On 12th.) 


VII 


A POPULAR EDITION of Mr. DARWIN on 
the DESCENT of MAN, and SELECTION in RELATION to SEX. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 


VIII. 


Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF’S COMMOD- 
NISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED STATES. Including De- 
tailed Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, Oneida, Bethell, 
Aurora, Icarian and other existing Societies; with Particulars of 
their Religious Creeds, Industries, &. With 40 Illustrations. 
8yo, 15s, 

Ix. 
Mr. BERESFORD HOPE on WORSHIP in 


the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 8vo. 9s. 


A REVISED and POPULAR EDITION of Mr. 


SMILES’S LIVES of the ENGINEERS. From the Earcrest Times 
to the Datu of the Srernensons. With 9 Portraits and 340 Wood- 
cuts. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


XxI 


Mr. ERNEST GEORGES TWENTY 
ETCHINGS on the LOIRE and the SOUTH of FRANCE. Royal 
4to, 42s. 


xII 


A POPULAR EDITION of Mr. MAC- 
GREGOR’S CRUISE of the “ ROB ROY” on the JORDAN. With 
Maps and Ilastrations. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HENRY S. KING & CO.’S LIST. 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E. A.V. With Two 


Essays by Mazzini, * Thoughts on Democracy” and “The Duties of Man.” 

Dedicated to the Working Classes, by P. A. TAYLOR, M.P. Crown 8yo, with 
Two Portraits, 3s 6d. 

“ The author gives, from sources partly public, partly private, an ample and close 

insight into the mind of the eminent popular leader ; touching occasionally at some 


| greater length upon his political doings. In the two typical Essays which follow, 


the reader obtains a good notion of the political, social, and religious conceptions of 
Mazzini.’"—Z.raminer. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS from AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 


Edited by Lady SHELLEY. With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity, 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley. New Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


Cheap Edition. 
SARA COLERIDGE—MEMOIR and LETTERS. Edited by 
her Daughter. 1 vol. crown 8vyo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 
*,* Copies of the Library Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, price 
24s, may still be had. 


SORROW and SONG; or, Studies of Literary S le. 
Henry Miirger—Novalis—Alexander Petofi—Honoré de Balzac—Edgar an 
Poe—André Chénier. By HENRY CURWEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, Lis. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS in the 
MIDDLE AGES. No. Il.—TYLer, BALL, and OLocasTLe. By C. EpMUND 
MAURICE. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


New Work by the Author of “ Ecce Deus.”’ 
The PARACLETE: an Essay on the Personality and 


Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some Reference to Current Discussions. By 
the Rev. Joseru Parker, D.D., Author of “ Ecce Deus.” Demy 8yo, 12s, 


Rev. Stopford A. Brooke’s New Volume. 
SECOND SERIES of SERMONS PREACHED im St. 
JAMES’S CHAPEL, York Street, London. By the Rev. Stoprorp A. Brooks, 
M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. Crown 8yo, 7s. 


Second Edition. 

HISTORY of the CONFLICT between RELIGION and 
SCIENCE. By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. Professor in the University of 
New York. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

*,* Being Vol. XIIL. of “ The Iuternational Scientific Series.” 


Seconda Edition. 
The DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DARWINISM. By 
Professor Oscar Scumipt (University of Strasburg). Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 
*,* Being Vol. XII. of “ The International Scientific Series.” 


HEREDITY: a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. By Professor Ta. Rrpot, Author of 
“Contemporary English Psychology.” Large crown 8vo, 9s, 


The HISTORY of JAPAN. Vol. II., comple the Work. 
From the Year 1865 to the Present Time. By F. O. Abas, F.B.G.S., formerly 
H.B.M.’s Chargé-d'Affaires and Secretary of Legation at Yedo. Demy 8vo, 
with Maps, 21s. 


FRAGMENTS of THOUGHT. By T. Bowden Green. 


Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FOR SCEPTRE and CROWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. ~- ~aaee SaAMAROW. Translated by FANNY WORMALD. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 15s. 


IRVING, as HAMLET. By Edward R. Russell. Demy 
8vo, sewed, ls. 

“Tt is not so much, however, in throwing new light on the performance to thoso 
who know the performance well that Mr. Russell excels; it is in seizing the in- 
dividuality of the actor, and sketching very vividly for all readers the outline and 
manner of his representation.” —Academy. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 





L 
MALCOLM. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Tue ILLUSTRATED LONDON News.—* Mr. Mac Donald takes care to provide an 
ample store of matter for exciting suspense, conjecture, and surprise......His latest 
work, in short, will at least sustain, if not rather enhance, the reputation he has 
gained as a novelist.” 

I. 
Second Edition. 


VANESSA. By the Author of ‘‘Thomasina.” 2 vols. 
THe Times —“...... But the book has other characters besides Amy Mertoun, 
plenty of subsidiary heroines, with heroes to match, and they all fit comfortably into 

a very pretty and interesting story.” 

TIT, 

The NEGLECTED QUESTION. By B. Markewitch. 
Translated from the Russian by the Princesses OUROUSSOFF. Dedicated by 
Express Permission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness MarRig ALEXAND- 
ROVNA, DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH, 2 vols. 

MoRNING ADVERTISER.—“ A very powerful and affecting story...... Cleverly and 
even charmingly constructed.,..... The characters in it are real flesh and blood, 
and the touches of description are delicately artistic...... A bright, vivid picture 
of Russian life.” 


IV. 
IDOLATRY: a Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 2 vols. 


THe TimMEs.—* Its very queerness and peculiarity have a certain zest, and its 





impossibilities are so cleverly and composedly recounted, that the reader finds 
| himself, much to his own astonishment, actually interested.” . 


Vv. , 
\LISETTE’S VENTURE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. 2 vols. 


R [Shortly. 
vi. 
|HIS QUEEN. By Alice Fisher. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


*,* A List of 150 Works published by Henry S. King and Co, 
during 1874 may be had on application. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS. | 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 287, for 
JANUARY, 1875. oui [On Saturday next. 


1, MILu's Essays ON THEIS«. 
2. LonD ELLENBOROUGH's INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
3. Lusio PILARIs AND LAWN TENNIS. 
4. LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
5. THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS OF ENGLAND. 
6. MEMOIRS OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE. 
7. Progress OF LAW REFORM IN ENGLAND. 
8. THe HRART OF AFRICA AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 
9. Cox’s History OF GREECE. 
10. THEODORE MARTIN'S LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS of 


PUBLIC LIFE, 1813-1873. By JoHN Earl RussELL, K.G. 8vo, price 16s. 


(On Saturday next. 
The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. From State 


Records, Unpublished Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By 
BLANCHARD JEREOLD. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Vol. II., 8vo, 18s. 
(On Friday next. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE 


of BUCKINGHAM and CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By SAMUEL RAw- 
80N GARDINER, late Student of Ch. Ch. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [ On Friday next. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C. C. F. Grevitie, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edited by HENRY REEVE, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of RICHARD 


WHATELY, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. By his Daughter, E. J. 
WHATELY. New Edition, in One Volume. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 10s 6d. 


SPAIN: Art-Remains and Art- Realities; 


Painters, Priests, and Princes. By H. WILLISs-BAXLEY, M.D. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, with Map, 21s. (On Friday next. 


FORTY YEARS of AMERICAN LIFE. By 


T. L. NicnHous, M.D., Avthor of “Human Phys'‘ology,” &c. New Edition, 
revised and condensed into one volume. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The NATIVE RACES of the PACIFIC 


STATES of NORTH AMERICA. By HerBert HOWE BANCROFT. 5 vols. 8vo, 
with Maps. 
*,* VoL. L., price 25s, on Saturday next. 


A SKETCH of the GERMAN CONSTITU- 


TION, and of the Events in Germany from 1815 to 1871. By A. NICOLSON, 
Acting 3rd 8 y in H.M.E y at Berlin. 8vo, 5s. 


The TRANSIT of VENUS, its Meaning and 


Use. By T.H. Bupp, F.R.A.S. Feap. 8vo, orles Is. 


CHARLES the FIRST: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By ARTHUR GRAY BUTLER, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. With Por- 
traitafter Van Dyk. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RESTORMEL, a Legend of Piers Gaveston, the 


Patriot Priest; and ‘he Poems. By H. SEWELL STOKES, Author of “The 
Vale of Lanherne,” &o. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 


Political, Philosophical, and Historica! By JoHN STUART MILL. Vol. IV. 
8yvo. (in the Press. 





SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE; Greek Text, 


with English Essays and Notes. By Sir A. GRANT, Bart.,M.A.,LL.D. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of 


GREAT BRITAIN. By CHARLES MurRcHISON, M.D. F.R.S., &¢. Second 
Edition, many llustrations, 8yo, 24s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


Gentleman Coachman. By C. T. S. Brinch REYNARDSON. With Twelve Illus- 
trations after Paintings by H. Alken. Medium 8vo, 21s. (Jn Pebruary. 


NOVELS and TALES by Major G. J. Wayre 


MELVILLE, each complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 2s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. The QUEEN'S MARIES. 
GOOD for NOTHING. HOLMBY HOUSE. 
DIGBY GRAND. The INTERPRETER. 
KATE COVENTRY. The GLADIATOR. ew 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


——— 


LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 





England, Essays, Lays, and Miscellanies :— 
The COMPLETE WORKS of LORD 


MACAULAY: Edited by his Sister, Lady TREvEetyan. Library 
Edition, with Portrait. Eight Volumes, 8yvo, £5 5s, cloth; or, 
£8 8s, bound in calf. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCES. 


SION of JAMES the SECOND :— 
Srupent’s Eprrion, 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 
Peorte’s Epition, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CanrneTt Eprrion, 8 vols. post 8vo, 48s. 


Liprary Epiri0n, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 


SrupEnt’s Epitro0n, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 
Perorte’s Epirton, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 8s. 
Canryet Epitron, 4 vols. post 8yo, 24s. 
Lipraky Epirion, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


Cueap Epritio0n, 1 vol. crown 8yo, 3s 6d, sewed; 4s Gd, cloth. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, reprinted separately :— 
ADDISON and WALPOLE, 1s. 

FREDERICK the GREAT, 1s. 

CROKER’S BOSWELL'S JOHNSON 1s. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, 16mo, 
1s; feap. 8vo, 6d. 


WARREN HASTINGS, 1s. 
PITT and CHATHAM, Is. 

RANKE and GLADSTONE, 1s. 
MILTON and MACHIAVELLI, 6d. 
LORD BACON, 1s. LORD CLIVE, 1s. 


LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the 
RESTORATION, 1s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 


Intustratep Epirion, feap. 4to, 21s. 
With “IVRY ” and “THE ARMADA,” 16mo, 3s 6d. 


MrstatoreE ILLustratep Eprrion, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 


Lisrary Epirrion, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


Pgorte’s Epitron, One Volume, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself :— 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, crown 8vyo, 38 6d. 
SPEECHES on PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 16mo, ls. 


WRITINGS and 


SPEECHES. Srupent’s Eprtrion, in One Volume, crown 8yo, 
price 6s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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